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CHAPEL 


The chapel services in our school during this year have been truly 
religious and a valuable part of our communal life. Charles Kingsley 
once wrote, “We will not let public worship become ‘dead bones.’ 
We will strive and pray day and night, till we put life into it, till our 
parish feels that God is the great Idea, and that all things-are in Him 
and He in all things.” 

Our chapel service is only fifteen minutes long, but in this brief 
time we come anew “into tune with the Infinite,” we hear again God’s 
Sursum corda; the massive Christian conceptions of life make their 
impact upon our minds, we feel again and again the lure and chal- 
lenge of the Christian ideal; and we go out from the sacred place 
refreshed and stimulated and empowered for duty and for service. 
We are sometimes able through sympathy to understand the feeling 
of the great London preacher, Joseph Parker, when he said one Sun- 
day to his congregation in the City Temple: “There is no place like 
the sanctuary: the hills tire us, and the ocean sinks into a mournful 
monotony ; but the word of the Lord, which is the music of his heart, 
is a joy forever.” 

Our chapel service is not only a time of communion with God and 
of meditation upon the deep things of the spirit, it is also a time of 
fine and fruitful fellowship. It may interest our friends to know 
that on Tuesday morning a member of the Third Year class preaches 
and on Thursday morning a member of the Faculty, while the Wed- 
nesday morning service is devoted to Christian missions and the Friday 
service is a prayer meeting, the Wednesday and Friday meetings hav- 
ing no leader except “Him who is invisible.” 

A chapel address has been one of the features of each issue of the 
BULLETIN, and in this issue we are printing still another chapel address 
with the desire to share with our readers some of the good things we 
enjoy in such rich abundance. 
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THE MINISTER HIMSELF: SIX PARADOXES* 


Henry B. Rosins 


No one who studies contemporary expressions of religion can fail 
of being impressed by the extent to which religion has become institu- 
tionalized. There is a vast expenditure of strength, time and money 
involved in just maintaining the institution. While we shall no doubt 
agree that the minister’s main function is spiritual leadership, we can- 
not help but recognize that he is held responsible for the institution. 
He is its chief administrator. | 

With the institution on his hands, how can the minister be an apostle, 
a prophet, a truly spiritual leader and not just a business manager, or 
chiefly so? The successful conduct of the institutional enterprise gives 
the minister a tempting substitute for religious adventure. The insti- 
tution has formalized the expression of religion: he can busy himself 
with the ritual, to see that it is flawlessly executed. But he may well 
remind himself that within this very wilderness the Hebrew priest- 
hood lost its power. Why did the prophetic movement arise outside, 
or mainly outside, the priestly circle? Why has it again and again 
happened in the history of religion that the spirit of adventure, the 
note of reality, must be restored by the layman? 

Let no man deceive himself. The ministry is an impossible call- 
ing! I mean that no man can rise to meet its challenge in his own 
strength. If our main religious assumptions are mistaken, the best 
one may hope for is some skill in management, some genius for friend- 
ship; but to discover the Unseen, and to pioneer a Kingdom of the 
Spirit, call for a presence and a power not his own. 

I want to call to your attention some of the barriers in the way of 
a spiritual ministry. I state them in the form of paradoxes, for life 
itself, and above all the spiritual life, is a veritable paradox. 

1. The very ceremomal of religion tends to mechanize it, yet the lack 
of stated religious observances ends in the neglect of religion. The 
ritual of religion may become an end in itself. Far too much store 
may be set by the fact that it is statedly performed. As it moves 
smoothly, rhythmically, appealingly, one may come to feel that re- 
ligion is accomplished, the spiritual deed is done. The round of the 
ritual may leave us with our spiritual poverty unacknowledged. It is 


* A chapel address. 
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hard to keep faith on the tiptoe of expectancy. It is easy to lose the 
zest of adventure in the realm of the spirit and to fall back upon the 
more familiar routine. But the sacred office must lift religion above 
the level of its mechanics. That is the minister’s perpetual problem. 
Though he must meet his people again and again in the old familiar 
ways, there must ever be something new and creative in the meeting. 

2. The very demands of service threaten the reality of inner experi- 
ence, yet without that inner experience service becomes a futile phrase. 
The service which the modern minister is asked to render is an im- 
possible one! Week by week he must face his people, whether he has 
any fresh word for them or not. He must attend to the routine. He 
must be a pastor and an executive. He must sponsor all good causes. 
How small is the reserve of time left for reading and for meditation. 
He moves down the week’s program, item by item, faithfully, doggedly 
sometimes, trying to leave no duty undone. Two sermons each Sun- 
day—he preaches them; there is, alas, no alternative! And so it some- 
times, perhaps again and again, happens that he speaks without having 
heard any fresh word of God—a scribe perhaps, but no prophet! 

3. How close together lie the humility of the open soul and the pride 
of inspiration, the peril of the prophet! Familiar with the language 
of religion, with its symbols, with the sacred office in all its aspects, 
one may use the offices of religion lightly, unreflectingly, presump- 
tuously. One may substitute the confidence born of habituation for 
the zeal of the prophetic spirit. Some little measure of success be- 
guiles one with the illusion of greatness. He makes greatness an end 
and practices for it, so to say, before a mirror. We are familiar with 
this pursuit of applause, this quest of laurels, in the political world. 
The pity is that we are not unfamiliar with it in the world of religion. 
To keep one’s eye single, one’s heart fixed, to move on unswervingly, 
as Jesus did—how shall his disciple achieve such an end? 

4. The very circumstances which make faith necessary seem most to 
make it impossible. How can one live in the universe which contem- 
porary science gives us without faith in God? Yet the very increase 
in the space-span and the time-span has, for many people, seemed to 
make God less real. Timid religionists, men of little faith, find it all 
but impossible to live in a universe so vast. What a pity that they 
should turn inquisitors of their brethren! Yet the mightier challenge 
which experience presents is not the vastness of the universe but the 
tragedy which it so evidently presents to generation after generation: 
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How can one believe in the good God in so tragic a world? Some 
may find comfort in cleaving to the sunnier side of doubt, but that is 
no solution for the minister. Both intellectually and in personal atti- 
tude he must justify faith in the God who cares. 

5. The faith which yesterday was ample today is dead and done: 
faith must be contemporary; it demands translation into immediate 
experience. My thought is not so much that one’s articles of faith 
need revision, as they doubtless do, again and again, but rather that, 
just because faith is a living thing, it must be fresh every day. Our 
problem as religious leaders is that of the daily vital conversion and 
renewal of life. Every day must bring its fresh venture after God; 
its fresh quest of insight into the Divine will; its fresh experiment 
in Christian fellowship and brotherhood; or the day sees us faith- 
less, lapsed, futile, and the world which looks to us for guidance left 
like sheep unshepherded. How shall we keep faith’s altar-fire alight? 
- There is no rule of thumb, no prescription. It is every vital Christian’s 
secret, every humble Christian’s quest. 2 

6. One cries out for God and the answer comes, likely as not, 
through the lips of a brother seeker, or in an inner movement of one’s 
own soul. Is it possible, then, to hold communion with God? Yes, 
but one gets no dictated answers. He turns to his Bible, but it must 
be interpreted. He turns to Jesus, but finds him acting a parable, 
which must be understood, or stating a principle rather than a rule 
applying to just the situation faced. He must reflect. He must grap- 
ple and brood. He must read, and inquire, and think and grow. Only 
as one consorts with the seers and prophets and poets of the faith 
shall he discover the secret of the Highest, shall he enter His inner 
courts. To the wrestling, searching, brooding spirit the answer comes; 
for him the light breaks; in him the truth lives again and asserts its 
mastery over men. God is not cheaply won. He is no Aladdin of the 
Lamp, to be summoned by some sure mechanical movement or device. 
He is like the measure which comes to the poet, the harmony born in 
the musician’s soul, the love that shines in a mother’s eyes, the strength 
of One on Calvary’s cross. When we have waited long enough, when 
we have grown humble enough, when we have thought deeply enough 
and loved as our Master loved, God will speak to us, in our own souls, 
in our own tongue, in our own day. 

Shall the minister be a mere attendant upon the ritual of religion, 
a mere servant of the institution, with the implication that the ritual 
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and the institution are really the heart of religion? Or, shall he be a 
prophet of the living God, a flaming apostle of his Kingdom among 
men? Surely, a prophet, an apostle! But if the minister would be a 
prophet, an apostle, he must pay the price. What is that price? Have 


you listened thus far without an answer? I bring you no prescription, 
only a challenge. 


ALUMNI WEEK 


PRESIDENT BEAVEN 


I have referred in my ‘annual report to Alumni Week, but I want 
to comment especially here on the satisfaction we feel with our first 
endeavor to make Alumni Week a part of our extension program in 
serving our alumni and friends. It was all and more than we ex- 
pected. Not only was it as high grade in its content, fine in its spirit 
and large in its influence, but there was great interest manifested by 
a large number of people in the community at large. The parlor was 
crowded at almost every session. A goodly number of comments from 
alumni have been received, of which the following from Reverend 
Frederick B. Igler, of the class of 1917, the Baptist university pastor 
at the University of Pennsylvania, is a good sample: 

“Many of us have heard of Yale Divinity School’s Convocation 
Week, when the Yale Lectures on Preaching and other foundation lec- 
tures are compressed within Sundays and draw alumni and others from 
far distances. It seemed impossible for our Divinity School, but the 
seemingly impossible has become a reality. Colgate-Rochester again 
takes front rank in educational process.” 

The best of our universities are already thinking in terms of 
“Alumni Education’—that is, finding ways and means of keeping 
alumni abreast of progress in fields of education. The graduates of 
our seminaries need this stimulation and fresh approach to the study 
of life and of God, for the very forces against which we do battle 
tend to rut us and rob us of our enthusiasm. 

Think of a series of lectures by Lynn Harold Hough, a pioneer 
of erudition in the modern struggle to make our religion teachable! 
And Dr. Groves of North Carolina, lover of the family and specialist 
in maladjusted folks—well, he just talked and talked for five lectures, 
all of which had to do with problems we face daily! If you could 


have heard Dean Williamson of the Dayton Westminster Choir imi- ’ 


tate the average minister reading hymns you too would have laughed. 
Church music in his hands becomes an avenue over which the soul 
finds God! Professor David Evans, Woelfkin Professor of Preach- 
ing—he just showed the men, in four powerful devotional periods, 
how to present the gospel. 
There were extras, too, with an alumni luncheon in Asbury M. E. 
404 
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Church; a trip out to the new School site; a tea at the home of Mrs. 
A. H. Strong, with Mrs. Walter Rauschenbusch and Mrs. Albert W. 
Beaven helping to receive; a reception for alumni and senior students 
in Alvah Strong Hall; a concert of unusual magnitude in the Masonic 
Temple auditorium by the Dayton Westminster Choir—a fitting dem- 
onstration to Dean Williamson’s four lectures; fellowship with old 
and friendly professors, returned alumni, and friends in the city, and 
reminiscences and dreams and visions! 

Alvah Strong Hall was crowded to capacity for every session; 
the three days were chuck-full of factual information and inspiration; . 
the Divinity School rooms and some halls were filled with cots where 
alumni slept when debates and story-telling had ended. When Colgate- 
Rochester organizes its research department the School might evolve 
some machine for weighing the contribution which such a week makes 
to its alumni, but until then—plan to return to the old haunts next 
year in the week following Easter. 


STUDENT LIFE AT COLGATE-ROCHESTER 


WALTER Otto Makowsky 


Student life at Colgate-Rochestet is most attractive. This is espe- 
cially true in the days when this is written, when a belated spring 
makes its welcome appearance. When reflecting upon the student 
activities of the past year we find many things which lend themselves 
to happy reminiscences. 

There have been no changes made in the student government. The 
student body elects its officers and council members who assume the 
responsibility of conducting the affairs of the group. The officers for 
the year 1930-1931 are Mr. Hale Thornberry, President, Mr. Ernest 
Reimer, Vice-president, Mr. Lewis N. Powell, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Student-Pastors’ Association was organized last year for the 
purpose of closer co-operation between the students who are engaged 
in pastoral work. It affords an opportunity for students to exchange 
ideas and discuss common problems peculiar to student fields. Dur- 
ing the past year interesting and instructive meetings were held bi- 
weekly. Members and guest speakers addressed the group and, with- 
out doubt, much practical good was gained. During the second semes- 
ter a number of outstanding preachers of Rochester were invited to 
speak. ‘The officers elected at the end of the first semester are, Mr. 
Walter O. Makowsky, President, Mr. Quentin Lightner, Vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Harry Bailey, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Colgate-Rochester prides itself upon its social atmosphere, and sin- 
cere efforts are made to maintain this ideal. During the year several 
major social functions are held. At Halloween time a social is pre- 
sented by the Second Year Class, to which, of course, all students, 
faculty members, and wives are invited. Unmarried students do not 
come unattached however. The First Year Class is responsible for 
the Christmas Party. Last Christmas the event was called “A Scandi- 
navian Christmas Party.” Christmas was celebrated as in Scandi- 
navian countries; typical games, entertainment, and food were on the 
program. The Annual Banquet this year was held in the Rochester 
Hotel. A program of rare originality and of great interest was 
planned, in which a sketch, depicting the transition from Colgate and 
Rochester to Colgate-Rochester, was acted out. Humorous incidents 
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of the Financial Campaign were enacted to the amusement of the 
students and professors. 

When thinking of the social functions of the Divinity School, we 
must not overlook a very significant group in our school life, namely, 
the wives of the students who have organized themselves into “The 
Coterie.” This organization has been functioning for several years and 
it has the hearty co-operation of the wives of the faculty members. 
Considerable practical knowledge is gained by the members through 
their meetings. As these lines are being written, the Coterie picnic is 
on the schedule. This is an event which is looked forward to with 
great expectation by both faculty and students. On this occasion an 
opportunity is given for friendly banter between faculty members and 
students in the course of the games played. The memories of last 
year’s picnic are most delightful. 

Through the generous co-operation of the Divinity School, which 
paid half the price of the tickets for the Eastman Concerts, a large 
part of the student body attended these magnificent recitals and con- 
certs. These were a very definite contribution to the aesthetic educa- 
tion of the students. Foremost singers and musicians were heard. It 
is to be hoped that the same opportunity may be available for next 
season. In addition to the annual concerts, the Metropolitan Opera 
Company comes to this city each year, Rochester being one of the few 
American cities outside of New York to be so honored. Since the 
Opera Company reaches Rochester before the close of school, students 
may avail themselves of this opportunity before leaving the city for 
the summer. Rochester offers many cultural benefits in addition to 
those which are musical. 

Although the Divinity School does not contain a gymnasium, physical 
exercise is not lacking. Almost all the students are members of the 
Y. M. C. A., one of the finest in Western New York. The favorite 
sports seem to be volley-ball and handball. A handball tournament 
was held during the second semester in which eight teams participated. 
The laurels went to the Pobst-Tolley combination which won every 
one of its sets. Next year there will be keen rivalry for the school 
supremacy in this sport. Bowling has enjoyed a revival. We have 
some very capable bowlers in the present student body, and when the 
high score for the year is posted it will compare very favorably with 
those of former years. It is hoped that this feature of physical recrea- 
tion will find a place on the new campus. 
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At the beginning of the present school year, the Students’ Boarding 
Club underwent a radical change which proved highly beneficial for 
all concerned. The administration co-operated in remodeling the din- 
ing-room and kitchen equipment which has added greatly to the con- 
geniality of the atmosphere. Mr. Parkes, who manages the cafeteria 
at the Baptist Temple, consented to assume the management of the 
Boarding Club. His skill and ability cannot be too highly praised. 
The meals and service were at all times excellent, and when one con- 
siders the very reasonable rates at which the meals are served it is 
surprising to learn that an actual profit was realized this year. The 
profits of this year will benefit the Club and its members next year. 


This year a book store was opened at the Divinity School which has 
given good service to the students. The administration put at the 
disposal of a group of students who organized the store, a large room 
in the basement of the north wing. Here fixtures were installed and 
stock purchased to fill the shelves. Not only are books sold, but all 
things which a student may need may be purchased at the store at a 
considerable saving. It does not limit its usefulness to the students 
and faculty members only, but also serves the alumni through the mail. 
The store is self-perpetuating inasmuch as each year, when the senior 
members graduate, students from the under classes buy out their in- 
terests. In this way all classes are represented and the business carried 
on without confusion in management. 

There is still another phase of student life which should not be over- 
looked in this account and that deals with the extra-curriculum activi- 
ties as regards Christian service. Several deputation teams repre- 
sented the School this year. One was known as “The World Am- 
bassadors” and consisted of four members representing four nations, 
China, Denmark, Italy, and the United States, the latter by a Negro. 
This group had a very busy season, appearing in many churches in 
Rochester and other cities. It was not possible for the World Am- 
bassadors to accept all the invitations that reached them for their serv- 
ices, which fact indicates that their efforts were greatly appreciated. 
Another group went out under the name “Seminary Male Quartet” 
which provided musical entertainment on numerous occasions. It 
rendered recitals as well as conducted church services. A third group 
was made up of First Year Class members. This team likewise ren- 
dered good services during the year as it visited churches and young 
people’s societies in and around Rochester. 
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This brief review of student life is almost too scanty to do justice 
to all that has been done in the past year, but at least it touches the 
major items. Only actual participation in the activities can give an 
adequate idea of what is done. Those students who remain for one 
or two years more, regret to see their fellow-students of the Third 
Year Class leave, for some very fine friendships have been formed. 
Nevertheless, they also look forward with keen anticipation toward 
the meeting with the class of entering students and extend to them a 
hearty welcome into their fellowship. The friendly relations existing 
among the students, and the fine relationship between faculty and 
student body make Colgate-Rochester an admirable place at which to 
prepare for Christian service. 


PROFESSOR KAISER’S FORTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


ALBERT JOHN RAMAKER 


The German Department has two teachers who have passed their 
fortieth year of continuous service there and, paradoxically as it may 
seem, neither of the two is an old man as that term is conventionally 
used, The present writer passed that mile post last year and this 
year Professor Lewis Kaiser, his colleague for this long span of time 
and a friend of more than fifty years’ standing, did the same. Of 
course there was a celebration, and one which the group of former 
students, the present student body, the leaders in the denominational 
work of the German Baptist churches and a host of friends who were 
present in the dining hall of the German Dormitory on Monday after- 
noon of Commencement week, will cherish very long. 


And there were addresses congratulatory of the occasion, but also 
striking a deeper chord—the salutary influence of the busy and de- 
voted life of the professor, preacher and friend in whose honor they 
were assembled. An address was made by Professor Herman von 
Berge, at one time a teacher in the German Department and now 
editorial secretary of the Lorenz Music Company, of Dayton, Ohio; 
by Dean Ramaker, by Rev. Gottlieb Fetzer, editor of the “Sendbote,” 


~ by Dr. Conrad H. Moehlman who represented President Beaven and 


by Rev. William Zirbes of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dr. Kaiser was the recipient of handsome gifts and memorials from 
his co-laborers in the Faculty, from the Andrews Street Baptist 
Church whom he once served as pastor and from the denomination, 
to the larger interests of which he had given much of his time and 


talents. 


Professor Kaiser came to the Seminary in 1890 as instructor in Old 
Testament as his major subject and later, when Dr. Walter Rauschen- 
busch left us to enter upon his work as professor of Church History 
in the Rochester Theological Seminary, the “Life of Christ” was added 
as another major. In our day of specialization in these comprehensive 
subjects it may seem somewhat too ambitious for one man to teach 
them, but Professor Kaiser has done the seemingly impossible and has 
done his job well. His colleagues have often had occasion to note in 
his addresses and in his books how splendidly he could articulate the 
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older revelation with the new and present them both as one connected 
whole. 

Professor Kaiser’s reverent spirit toward Scripture, his unsparing 
industry in the daily tasks, his friendliness and his manly piety make 
him a companion with whom it was a constant pleasure to co-operate. 
His native gift of public address made him a man much sought after 
on anniversary gatherings in all parts of our land. 

Professor Kaiser entered on his preparation for the ministry in 
early life. He studied in the German Department, in the University 
of Rochester and in Rochester and Crozer seminaries. His pastorates 
were the Fleischman Memorial church in Philadelphia, Pa., and the 
Andrews Street Church in Rochester, N. Y. In presenting him for 
the degree of Master of Theology in 1927, Dr. Parsons correctly and 
felicitously characterized our friend and co-laborer in these words: 
“We are honored, sir, in presenting to you . . ._ this Christian 
teacher and gentleman.” 


A NEW HOUSE OF FAITH* 


The winds of modernity have-shattered the old house beyond patch- 
ing. The sentimental attachment which the elder generation cherishes 
toward it will not save it in the eyes of the younger generation, which 
fact brings that venerable institution the Church to a fateful moment 
in its history. Yet faith itself will not be outmoded. The fact is that 
there is a new house of faith arising with more room for those aspects 
of experience which modernity holds among the fundamental furnish- 
ings of life. Yet it is still to be shown whether the Church can serve 
as the spiritual organ of our modern culture. Her problems, specif- 
ically, are to offer a unified faith, an integrating and guiding social 
philosophy, a discipline of personal living and an adequate method 
of worship. 

Religious folk are no strangers to the tendencies, emphases and in- 
sights which the term modernity expresses. We all share, in varying 
degrees, in contemporary values and appreciations. We all are con- 
fronted by the almost bewildering widening of the space-span and 
the almost incalculable lengthening of the time-span within which © 
our physical universe finds its orbit. The one-world world view, 
which in all other departments of human outlook tends to supplant 
the classical dualisms, challenges religion to integrate the values of 
its traditional two-world scheme of things. There is an outreach of 
intelligence toward a new philosophy, seeking in organic rather than 
merely mechanical symbols a clue to the organizing process of the 
cosmic order. The newer view emphasizes that process as a continuous © 
integration of “wholes” made up of fragments of older syntheses. If | 
we were to apply this intimation of integration process to the recon- — 
struction of our religious thinking, it would give us a new view of the 
relation of God to history. Instead of isolating the act of revelation, 
as traditional Christianity has done, the Christian revelation would 
be found in the situation from which Jesus sprang and in the develop- 
ing response to him through succeeding generations to our own day. 
Following the same clue, personal and social salvation would be bound 
up together in a cosmic redemptive process, a movement still going 
on. Against this general background of assumption the positions of 
the book are taken. 


* An Emerging Christian Faith. Justin Wroe Nixon. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1930. $2.50. 
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The emerging faith represents no drastic break with the past; it 
funds the persistent intuitions of historic Christianity, which is sat- 
urated with a sense of the “otherness” and the “graciousness” of the 
religious object, which finds the religious object accessible to all sorts 
and conditions of men; and which has a persistent sense of the cosmic 
significance of man’s moral struggle. To the contemporaries who 
hold that religion is dead and done, the anthropologist’s reduction of 
religion because of its early associations with magic, the psychologist’s 
characterization of religion as wishful thinking, compensation, projec- 
tion, infantilism, the limitations of scientific method must be pointed 
out. Science seeks the quantitative, the predictable: But the far 
richer synthetic grasp of life as a whole escapes it. Religion on the 
other hand is domiciled among the appreciative and evaluating experi- 
ences of men, and prophetic religion in particular brings a sense of 
the wholeness of life. 


God is the supreme issue in religion. Belief in God has been under- 
mined in the modern world by mechanistic philosophy, industrialism, 
the urban drift, the laboratory mind; yet the mystery of life seems 
as irreducible as ever, the crises of life as critical. The supreme root- 
age of faith in God is found in man’s conviction that in his ardor for 
life he has “the backing of the universe.” Man has an inalienable 
hunger for completion, a longing for a world which at bottom is rea- 
sonable and just. The answer is his faith in God. Personality is no 
doubt the best available symbol drawn from human experience for the 
understanding of God; but the term does not necessarily best describe 
all his relationships, for we shall think of the divine as an order as 
well as a person. If one would gather the immense significance of 
faith in God, let him contrast the enthusiasm, abandon and self-sacri- 
fice of a Kagawa with the stoic self-moderation of a Lippmann. Christ 
is the distinguishing fact of the religion which bears his name. How 
shall we think of him? The creeds do not help us, for they are full 
of outworn metaphysics. As we seek to discover what kind of person 
he was, we are led to make the assumption of unreserved concrete 
humanity in him; yet the most significant thing about him is that 
through him men came into a fresh and vital experience of God. They 
found in him a sacrament of God, a veritable reaching forth of the 
hand of God to rescue them from sin, defeat and despair. Modern 
Christians are turning toward the great insights of Jesus, his attitudes 
toward God and men. The attempt, for example, to verify the out- 
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standing principle of love, involves the assumption that men are worth 
loving and that love is at the heart of the universe. Our most vital 
appreciation of Jesus will come ortly as we make his central insight 
regnant in our modern world. One finds the whole historical move- 
ment which centers in Jesus revelatory, and in this view the revela- 
tion of God through Jesus and his movement is still in process. 

Does the fact of so much untransmutable evil connote a finite God? 
In any case, the evil must be thought of in the context of the good. 
Moreover, evil may be transmuted; even a cross may mean victory. 
The inductive approach suggested by science seems likely never to 
yield more than a finite God; yet there is an outreach of experience 
toward infinity, an outreach which seems more of the character of 
poesy and art—synthetic, intuitive. The problem of death finds its 
crux in the significance of individuality. The real issue after all is 
the issue as to the value-creating life of the world, the nature of God. 
Immortality appears in a different light to one who believes in a good 
God and in the supreme significance of the experience of fellowship. 
Our Christianity is a faith in the possibility of organizing human life 
in terms of fellowship. A main obstacle thereto lies in our mechan- 
ized industrial society, which is dominated by a certain impersonality 
of relationships, and characterized also by progressive urbanization and 
a laissez faire determinism. ‘The problem which a capitalistic society 
faces is the problem of securing large-scale co-operative planning with- 
out overloading the functions of civil government.” 

Only a church which possesses a social philosophy can guide the 
experimental efforts of its members “in industry, in politics, racial and 
international relationships, to realize in their personal careers and in 
society as a whole the ideals of their religion.” Though there is an 
increasing consciousness of the centrality of fellowship, there is within 
Protestantism only the slightest consciousness of any -confident or- 
ganizing principle of growth. The principle of biblical authority is 
being transmuted into the more inclusive principle of the authority of 
Christian experience. The more radical Protestant principle of in- 
dividual liberty is yielding to the demand for an inclusive church. 
But the church is only beginning to realize what such fellowship re- 
quires ; it must in the end see that “there is no phase of our existence 
which is alien to our religion, but that the divine order on earth is 
nothing other than the complete life of man so organized that the 
achievement of each is made accessible in its benefits to all.” 
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The eighth chapter puts the author’s “I Believe” over against the 
outlook of contemporary humanism. The eleven articles of the au- 
thor’s confession of an emerging Christian faith may be summarized 
briefly as follows: The modern outlook is congenial to the spiritual 
life of the race and not incompatible with the persistent intuitions of 
Christianity, beyond the early form of which we do not need to go for 
an adequate criterion of faith. Science is no substitute for religion, 
the central fact of which—theism—is both logical and practical, while 
the personality and insights of Jesus represent the most unmistakable 
movement of God in history. The most significant contact with the 
historical Christian movement, will lie, for our generation, in the en- 
deavor to verify the insights of Jesus into the processes of moral and 
spiritual growth, his supreme insight being that life with God and 
with men can be organized on the basis of love, mutual sharing, fellow- 
ship. While the facts of the cosmic and human orders do not make un- 
reasonable efforts for the larger unity of mankind, we are not able to 
construct a logical synthesis which will include all the facts of both 
orders; nevertheless, the main line of Christian advance will see the 
larger unity of mankind, that individuality may be enhanced and fel- 
lowship enriched; and, as we thus advance, we shall make not only 
psychological and sociological discoveries, but theological as well, thus 
attaining a deeper life with God and a new age of faith. Over against 
such a faith, humanism, with its complete break with the continuity 
of religious history, its unstable attitude toward the cosmos, and its 
characteristic psychic malaise, though it is a veritable revelation of the 
spiritual drift of the secular culture of our time, has no substitute to 
offer which can at all measure up. 


But no brief summary can do justice to a book such as Dr. Nixon 
has given the Christian public. It is eminently readable and profound- 
ly thoughtful. The reviewer can well imagine that readers who can 
command the time will read on and on, lured by the author’s vigor 
of thought and the ease and fecility of his graphic style. One needs the 
complete literary setting of the discussion to get its full value. There 
is an easy familiarity with trends of contemporary thought, a wealth 
of allusion, a luminosity of symbol and illustration which afford a 
rare combination in a book of this character. The carping critic will 
say that the new house seems to be built mainly of timbers salvaged 
from the old—here are theism, a high Christology of a new type, im- 
mortality, Christian social idealism and the emphasis upon love. But 
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the thoughtful reader will find a path leading him into a rich exper- 
ience in the great fellowship of religious inquiry, and a way into the 
deeper realities of our common life which religion must claim for itself. 


Henry B. Rosins. 


PERSONALITY AND THE INTERPRETATION 
OF LIFE* 


In this attractive volume the author, for the last eighteen years 
Professor of Christian Theology at Newton Theological Institution, 
essays to present a world view “in which religion can breathe and live.” 
The view-point is of a mediating type not likely to satisfy the ardent 
contemporary mind which wants a thoroughgoing reconstruction of re- 
ligious thought from its premises up. On the other hand, the verbal- 
ist is likely to find even less satisfaction. The discussion should prove 
helpful to a large body of thoughtful people who find difficulty with 
merely traditional answers to questions insistently confronting the con- 
temporary mind. 

Professor Vaughan finds a correlating concept in personality. It 
can hardly be said that he has added anything structurally to the philos- © 
ophy of Personalism, as formulated, for example, by its greatest ex- 
ponent, the late Borden P. Bowne. At the same time, he has applied 
this philosophy to a wide range of related interests with fine practical 
effect, and in a literary style which is terse, lucid and effective, while 
not lacking in grace. 

Personalism is characterized as a pluralistic idealism: “Reality does 
not consist of God alone, it consists of God, the neighbors, and our- 
selves.” Personalism is “pre-eminently the Christian philosophy of the 
world.” Higher values than “freedom, reason, and goodwill are in- 
conceivable to us.’’ Consequently, personality is “the clew to the mean- 
ing of God and the world.” Now and then the author uses language 
which possibly raises more questions than it answers, as where he 
says that “the universe itself is God’s body,” and again that “the Or- 
der-of-Things is only one of God’s other names.’”’ He agrees that 
there may be inaccessible heights and depths to the divine being, yet 
“God is at least personal, whatever more.” Nature is in the end 
spiritual and a revelation of God. “Matter is the continuous forth- 
putting of divine energy.” As for man, “God is the soul of his soul,” 
yet immanence does not abolish freedom. The new dynamic under- 
standing of the physical universe justifies personalism in the view that 
nature itself is supremely a sphere for the realization of personality. 
Why it should still be necessary in such a dynamic order to insist upon 


* The Significance of Personality. Richard M. Vaughan. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1930. $2.50. fee 
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“miracle” is not wholly evident. If God had not “the freedom to do 
the things which need to be done,” he could scarcely be God. 

History rather than nature has afforded the most significant field 
for divine self-expression, and among the figures of history, Jesus 
stands out supreme. Having its source in the divine, his personality 
is to be understood as an incarnation. “In the mystical faith of Chris- 
tians in all centuries, Jesus is God, for in Jesus we have in human 
form the spiritual life-content of God. .’ But personality is 
the “common denominator of God and man.” And “in dealing with 
the humanity and the deity of Christ, we deal with a single, indivisible 
reality, namely, his personality. No doubt we need ‘human’ and ‘di- 
vile as antithetic terms. . . . But the antithesis)... = moves 
within the sphere of personality. Jesus is not God and man, he is 
God in man. And the proof that God is in him is not in mysterious 
metaphysical essence but in the realized moral values of his person- 
ality.” Jesus is the supreme revelation in history of the attitude of 
God toward men. 

Sin is a fact, but theories of atonement are “‘as various as the social 

and political backgrounds whose language they speak.’ “A moral 
God, immanent in his world, present with his creatures, inescapably 
takes squarely upon his heart the burden of our sins. This is the 
eternal atonement,” of which Jesus is the supreme revelation in his- 
tory. “The law of sacrifice revealed in the cross of Jesus is normative 
for all men.” Our author pays his respects to humanism. There is 
power in humanistic ethics, to be sure, but is there power enough? 
“Margins of strength decide the issue in the case of individuals. 
Belief in God as the ultimate sanction of duty supplies added power 
to our moral endeavors.” Protest is registered against the current 
claim for self-expression, which characterizes revolt against social re- 
straints and traditional standards. The Socius of the human cannot be 
equated with the God of religion. Inner communion of the soul with 
God cannot rest upon any such view. 

Our social idealisms are patterned by family experience. We seek 
to family-ize our general human relations. Marxian socialism endeay- 
ors to destroy the family, but the ideal must remain “one man, one 
woman,” till death parts them. Democracy demands leadership; it is 
indeed a device for discovering leadership, but it calls for an electorate 
intelligent enough to select trustworthy leaders. Capital is a good, 
not an evil, but we must more completely democratize the processes 
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of production: the emphasis in business must shift from acquisition 
to service. There is a permanent place for the church in the social 
order, but there is no reason to believe that Jesus elaborated an au- 
thoritative form of church government. 

Professor Vaughan finds the guarantee of immortality in the char- 
acter of God and the worth of man. The best way to be sure of im- 
mortality is to live here and now the immortal life. Our assurance of 
immortality rises out of our sense of the supremacy and permanence 
of the spiritual. Paul’s notion of a “spiritual body” is a fruitful con- 
tribution to our thinking of the life beyond death. There is “a law 
of new causations and beginnings.” The certainty which religion is 
concerned to validate “is not merely the assurance that man can par- 
ticipate in ideal social values, it is the assurance that God, as moral 
and friendly power, is objectively real.” “To be certain of a Christ- 
like God is to be sure of all else.” It is to such conclusions as these 
that our author comes, as he ranges the field of Christian theology 
and ethics, using as his instrument of inquiry the conception of per- 
sonality as it comes to light in human experience. One who reads 
the book with care will be amply rewarded, though he may be left 
in doubt whether the author was more concerned to vindicate a the- 
ology or to articulate a religious philosophy. 

Henry B. Rosins. 


'SOME RECENT BOOKS 


(It is planned to present from time to time in the BULLETIN lists 
of books suggested to our alumni by members of the faculty as bemg 
especially helpful to the thinking and work of the minister. The 
lists follow the order of the “Groups” in the curriculum as printed 
in the annual catalogue.) 


Christian Origins 


The Doctrine of the Servant, Primitive Christian Application of. Levy 
L. Carpenter, Ph.D. Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 
1929. Illuminating discussion from the modern point of view 
of a doctrine which has tremendously colored the Christian idea 
of Messiah. 


Homes of the Psalms. Their original meaning and structure illustrated 
by the surroundings in which they were first used. Stacy Waddy, 
M.A. Macmillan Co., New York. 1928. A very helpful com- 
panion volume to The Psalms as Liturgies by J. P. Peters, Ph.D., 
(Macmillan, New York, 1922), and giving in popular form the 
vitally important theory of the latter with regard to the origin of 
the Psalms. 


Old Testament Scenes and Characters. John E. McFadyen, D.D., 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York, 1928. Supplementary to 
the author’s “Use of the Old Testament” (Pilgrim Press, Bos- 
ton, 1922). It gives the historical setting for many passages in 
the Old Testament of value for modern preaching and teaching. 
Very helpful for ministers. 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon Press, New York, 1929. 
Includes forty general articles on Old and New Testaments, be- 
sides commentary, which latter is based upon sections and para- 
graphs rather than upon words and phrases. Of especial interest 
to Colgate-Rochester alumni in that Professor Earle B. Cross con- 
tributed section dealing with “Proverbs.” Best one volume com- 
mentary published. 


Christian Progress 


Catholicism and Christianity. By Cecil John Cadoux. N. Y., Dial 
Press, 1929, pp. 708. $6.00. One of the most exhaustive dis- 
cussions of the subject in the English language. 
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Christian Unity. By Gaius Jackson Slosser. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1929, pp. 425. $5.00. Anyone interested in the trend toward 
church unity needs acquaintance with this study, since it analyzes 
the entire situation. 


The Church in History. By A. W. Nagler. Cincinnati, The Abingdon 
Press, 1929, pp. 468. $3.00. A very practical outline of the story 
of the Christian church. Well indexed. 


The Catholic-Protestant Mind. By C. H. Moehlman. N. Y., Har- 
per & Bros., 1929, pp. xvi + 211. $2.50. “This is an important 
book; the facts contained herein should be known to every 
Protestant.”—Professor W. D. Schermerhorn in “The Garrett 
Tower.” 


The Social Sources of Denominationalism. By H. Richard Niebuhr. 
N. Y., Henry Holt & Co., 1929, pp. 295. $2.50. Makes the 
work of Troeltsch, Weber, etc., available for the busy minister. 


Christian Interpretation 


Of the many useful books, recently published, in this field and 
worthy to be read by the minister and to have a place in his library, 
only the following can be mentioned at this time: 


Experience of God. By J. H. Farmer. Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1929, pp. 218. One of the very best books in recent 
apologetics, scholarly and practical, coming out of the experience 
of a British pastor possessed of an exceptionally fine mind. 


The Certainty of God. By James G. Gilkey. Macmillan, N. Y., 
1928, pp. 220. He treats ably and attractively of God, his ex- 
istence, his relation to pain, his purpose for the individual, his 
speaking to us and his helping us. 


The Apprehension of God. By H. R. Mackintosh, Harpers, N. Y., 
1929, pp. 231. This well-known Edinburgh theologian discusses 
religion, revelation, and, in five chapters, God. 


The Trail of Life in College. By Rufus M. Jones. One of the most 
charming and significant bits of religious autobiography that has 
appeared in some time. 
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The Place of Jesus Christ in Modern Christianity. By John Baillie. 
Scribners, N. Y., 1929, pp:-212. A book on a theme of funda- 
mental importance written by one of the ablest of living theo- 
logians. 


Men and Machines. Chase, Stuart. Macmillan, 1929. Showing that 
the mechanization of life is not all bad. We may not all become 
robots after all. We must, however, use the machines for men. 


Middletown. Lynd, Robert Staughton. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace, 
1929. An objective study holding the mirror up to the typical 
American small city of the middle west, but valuable for the study 
of American life anywhere. Especially challenging is the picture 
of the religious life of Middletown. 


The Social Work of the Churches. Johnson, F. Ernest. Federal 
Council, N. Y., 1930. $1.25. A handbook of information, on 
church and denominational social work, and also the work of 
other religious agencies, social pronouncements of the churches. 
Bibliography. 


Rural Religion and the Country Church. Wilson, Warren H. N. Y., 
Revell, 1927. Sets forth the ideal of enlarging and spiritualizing 
rural life under the leadership of the church. 


Christian Leadership 


Religious Education. Theodore Gerald Soares. University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1928. A constructive and comprehensive account of 
the meaning of religious education, with a masterly statement of 
the outstanding experiences by which the religious development 
of children and young people may be accomplished. A neces- 
sary book for all religious educators. 


What Is Christian Education? George Albert Coe. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1929. The one best discussion of the processes by 
which Christian personality may be developed. The author 
stresses the work of human personality and the creative aspects 
in its achievement. 


Character through Creative Experience. William Clayton Bower. 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. One of the most competent 
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scholars in the field either of education or religious education 
approaches the problem of character development from the stand- 
point of the free, intelligent activity of the individual. All stu- 
dents of moral and religious education will regard this book as 
essential. 


THE COMMENCEMENT 


The exercises in connection with the closing of the second academic 
year of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School were held in the First 
Baptist Church and in Alvah Strong Hall from Sunday the eighteenth 
of May to Tuesday the twentieth of May, beginning with the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon by President Beaven on Sunday evening. 


THE PARADOX OF THE MINISTER’S TASK 
RESUME OF BACCALAUREATE SERMON 
PRESIDENT BEAVEN 


“The minister of tomorrow will be doing his work in a period to- 
ward the close of a night of skepticism, toward the dawn of a day of 
a larger hope—the newer idealism,” this was the optimistic key-note 
of Dr. Beaven’s Baccalaureate Sermon in the historic First Baptist 
Church of Rochester. 

In developing his theme, President Beaven spoke as follows: The 
minister of tomorrow is called to no easy task. The ancient writer 
said, “Work out your own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you.” 
The minister is held responsible for his own results, yet paradoxically 
enough, results are dependent also upon the partnership which he has 
with God. 

We need to face, however, the hard challenge of the first section 
of that text. The minister is going to be thrown into the midst of a 
company of men, in business, in science, in the laboratory, where they 
do not depend upon any supernatural assistance to achieve their re- 
sults. They work out their own salvation; they work it out by hard, 
grinding, steady labor. The minister of tomorrow is not going to be 
able to fall back upon the fact that he is in a chosen profession, and 
therefore has a preferred position. If he wants men to think of him as 
a man, he must be a man. If he wants men to think of him as a 
good worker, he must be the best kind of a worker. We cannot sub- 
stitute “piosity” for common sense, nor good character for good hard 
work. We need to hold ourselves up to the fact that we are all work- 
ing together in a common laboratory. If we do good work we shall 
sueceed; if we do not, we shall not. 

And yet it is true that in a peculiar sense the minister works with 
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God, that God’s blessing and help can come only when the minister 
does his part. This is not different than it is with the husbandman; 
nature cannot bless the ground with a crop, unless the ground is worked 
and the seed sown. It is true in science, that the inventions and the 
discoveries that have laid hold on the great powers latent in nature 
have not come except by hard and diligent work on the part of the 
discoverer. And yet the strenuous work of the husbandman or of 
the inventor could never have produced anything had there been no 
power and resource back in nature which could be tapped by his ef- 
forts. 


The Mimstry Not Easy 


The minister of tomorrow cannot assume some things that his fore- 
fathers could. There is no such general fund of idealism on which 
he can depend. We are in a fairly disillusioned age. He cannot de- 
pend upon the same response to the call of heroism. As a recent 
writer has pointed out, the response which men made to the call to 
heroic service in the last war followed by the apparent failure of 
that war to attain many of the ideals we fought for has left many a 
person who responded, with the feeling that he was duped by answer- 
ing yes. The minister cannot depend upon the same general con- 
fidence that progress is sure, as he could a generation ago. He cannot 
depend upon the same loyalty to the church or to denominational 
groups, as he once could. This will be a generation that will have to 
be shown that a thing will work; it puts the hard, cold test of the 
scientific attitude toward almost every proposal. 

The minister will be working, too, out in the open, where there will 
be cold winds, and sometimes a heavy fog, in the intellectual realm. 
Among certain groups that have large vogue with the intelligentsia of 
today there is almost a tragic pessimism, a bleak hopelessness, a stark 
disillusionment, that is terrifying. None of us believes that this rep- 
resents real life, we may judge that it is only an iceberg floating out 
into the ocean away from its native habitat, still we can no more ig- 
nore it than the ship could ignore such an iceberg. The man who 
tries to do his work and to ignore the cold breezes that sweep across 
our intellectual life from such areas, and from such a large, arid re- 
ligious section as Russia, will be ignoring vital facts; and he may easily 
come to wreck, as would any a ship that ran upon an iceberg, even 
though that iceberg was far from its native place. 
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The minister of tomorrow will be doing his work in a period of 
moral confusion. Rightly or wrongly, people believe they are re-think- 
ing their moral code. There is vast confusion. It is easy, even for 
people who are giving their lives to moral leadership, to get twisted 
in their thinking. 

The minister, also, will be working in a changing time so far as 
the church is concerned. That institution has tremendous values for 
social helpfulness in our modern civilization; it has back of it great 
accumulations of historic traditions and fine living. All this, how- 
ever, can be lost if it is not handled correctly. In a peculiar sense 
the minister has to be an experimenter in leading people to see the 
necessities for adjustments in city, country, and between denomina- 
tions. He must be adventurous enough to help lead them in their 
experiments; he must be careful enough not to lose the older values 
as the experiment progresses. 

Further than that, every minister will have testing times—times 
when his work goes hard, when he gets discouraged, when people will 
not follow his leadership, when the things that he had hoped to see 
done will not be done. Every man has that experience when he starts 
his work; you young ministers will have it. You will feel like quit- 
ting and running, a good number of times. Some men do so, not only 
in the ministry, but in business and everywhere else. These are test- 
ing times, and, as Paul said, the fire will test every man’s work, of 
what sort it is. 


God Worketh in Us 


The paradox of the minister’s life, however, is not simply that he 
has a hard task, and must work out his own salvation, but that in a 
strange and marvelous fashion God works in him, to will and to do 
of His good pleasure. You did not enter the ministry because it 
was going to be easy; it was not for fame, it was not for money. 
After all, it was God that made you enter the ministry; it was the 
consciousness that you wanted to be on His side, that you wanted 
to be forwarding the task which He desired accomplished. And aft- 
er all, He is more real than the things which we see and touch. When 
this scientific age, boasting of its ability to measure the speed of light, 
or by means of its instruments to determine and describe the material 
constituency of the stars, shall have finished with these little pieces 
of work, it can then begin to construct instruments that will make it 
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possible to enter that far more difficult and important area in which 
we measure what happens to a human soul when it becomes conscious 
of a connection between itself and the Eternal God who is at the very 
heart of the universe. Let some scientist begin to make inquiry as 
to what happened to Moses when he stood before the burning bush, 
what happened to Abraham which was more real to him than all the 
pleasure found in Ur of the Chaldees, what happened to the Galilean 
who took upon himself the form of a servant and went to a cross, 
what has happened to millions of people who have counted not ease 
nor fame nor fortune dear unto them, but have gone out to serve 
their fellow men—the very men who have made the world most habi- 
table and beautiful. What is it which they found that the rest of us 
can get, and use, that will make us live lives like that? If we can 
find some scientific method of knowing what that is, and of securing 
it for us, it will be the greatest day in achievement that science has 
ever had. 

This is a cold day mentally, as I have said. The skeptical question- 
ing that insists on knowing the facts is being hurled at the whole 
area of religion. But unless I am mistaken, in our intellectual voyage 
we are passing a northern cape and are swinging south again. Pretty 
soon we shall be hearing the old question of William James, when he 
asked, ‘Why is it worse to be duped by faith than to be duped by 
fear?’ May not a man doubt so much that he cannot enjoy anything? 
Doubt would ruin a man’s love for his wife, his love for his child, his 
love of beauty, his trust in folks; all the richness of life would pass 
if doubt had its way. We must have hope; we must have faith, to 
live. Ultimately people are not going to shiver in an area of per- 
manent skepticism and negations. There are plenty of indications that 
thoughtful folks are getting tired of it now. They see that those who 
have led them into these places have led them into a cul-de-sac from 
which there is no escape. We may not have been able to find as 
much gold as we wanted, in the areas of religious faith where we 
have been digging, but that does not prove that we would be any 
wiser to dig in areas where there is no gold at all. 

The minister, in my judgment, is going to work in an intellectual 
age that will be on the up-swing in its appreciation of hope and faith. 
It is not shrewdness that will bring us there, it is not philosophy that 
will bring us there; it is God that worketh in us. There is some 
great, real, underlying fact back of the universe when we talk about 
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God. Men are coming out of the fog pretty soon, to find that the 
sun is still shining. 

Nor are we in a period of orelese moral bankruptcy. Indications 
are not lacking that the company of people who started out to lead 
us into self-expression and pure liberty, claiming that all moral ideas 
were simply customs of their time, proncuncements of a few folks, 
that could be wiped off the slate, have gone to the limit in their wild 
experimenting only to find that, for the most part, goodness is not 
good simply because somebody said it. Good action is good because 
it is the happiest and worthiest way to live. Ultimately badness is 
folly; it is self-destructive. Liberty and license—licentiousness—are 
bad not because some ancient code says so, but because that fact is built 
into life. Licentiousness ruins all that is worth while in life. It 
ruins even the enjoyment of its own indulgence. But goodness, purity, 
self-control, are fundamental elements like cement that we have to 
mix into any concrete which is in the foundations of civilization if 
it is to hold up the load of our present institutions. Why is this true? 
Because we have some new, clever preachers who will say so? Not 
at all! It is God, back of the universe; God, who made human life; 
and it is God that worketh in us, to will and to do of His good pleas- 
ure. And the minister who goes forth as a moral leader, eagerly, hon- 
estly seeking the facts of life, can go in high joy and with great cour- 
age be a worker together with God. 

Again, you will not have an easy time, but you will have a great 
time if you are true to your ideals, and true to your God. You will 
have periods when you are tired, when you are discouraged, when you 
cannot understand why people cannot see and why they will not fol- 
low, why they will not achieve the things which they ought to do. 
But remember that it was in the fiery furnace that the children of 
Israel of old saw One with a form like to the form of the Son of 
God. When those moments of testing come, remember the men who 
have gone ahead of you, the long roll-call of the heroes of faith, who 
did not receive the promises, but went on, knowing that through them 
and their sacrifices God would bring something better to pass. Re- 
member the Christ, who just after the moment of his despair, when 
he cried out, ‘My God, my God! why hast thou forsaken me?’ yet 
came on through to the quiet place of peace where he could say, 
‘Father, into thy hands 1 commend my spirit,’ and passed at last into 
that triumphant experience of the resurrection, which electrified the 
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world. It will cost, but it will be worth it. Do not resolve your para- 
dox, accept it; work out your own salvation, but never forget that it 
is God that worketh in you.” 


BIBLICAL DRAMATIZATION BY THE SECOND YEAR 
CLASS 


The afternoon session on Monday began with the presentation by 
the second year class (1931) of a dramatization of the experience of 
the prophet Hosea, which had been composed during the year in a 
course on dramatization under the direction of Professor Earle B. 
Cross. The plot centred about the transformation in the life of Hosea 
whereby he came to know that God loves even the sinful and fain 
would save them. The persistence of Hosea’s own love for Gomer 
in spite of the shame and disgrace which she had brought upon his 
name was the clue to his theological conclusion. Color effects were 
skillfully carried out in the setting and the costumes. The contrast 
between Hosea and the Baal devotees with their carousing was marked 
by blue as the dominant color of the former and his party, while the 
latter moved in orange and browns. The last scene after the re- 
union of Gomer and Hosea was a modified passover. The table, spread 
with a candlestick, roast lamb and wine cups, was bathed in blue light 
with blue shadow effects upon the back sets. The acting was very 
commendable. 

A course in voice production, vocal expression, pantomime, dramatic 
presentations, and religious music is a regular requirement in course 
for second year students in the new curriculum throughout the year. 


The Conference on Monday 


An address was delivered and a conference conducted at four o’clock 
in the church by Professor Jerome Davis, Ph.D. of the Yale Divinity 
School, Dean Wearing presiding. 


CHRISTIANIZING OUR INDUSTRIAL ORDER 
JEROME Davis 


The church in America faces colossal danger just because it finds 
itself in the most prosperous country in the world immersed in the 
most capitalistic era of all history. In trying to save our people and 
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our nation it cannot help but be profoundly affected by the convention- 
al economic and social standards-of the day. There is a constant in- 
teraction between the church and the economic order and there is 
danger that the minister may become merely the hired charity agent 
of the rich and middle classes instead of the prophetic voice of God. 

The fact is that our country has gone through a social and indus- 
trial revolution and church leaders have not always changed their 
ideals and tactics to fit the new America. Today wealth is largely 
socially created in contrast to the pioneering epoch of American his- 
tory. Yet, we still continue to laud the old individualistic virtues. The 
assumption that the great bulk of the wage earners, if they are in- 
dustrious, can become proprietors has become a tradition with us. 
Actually property power has become so concentrated that this is well 
nigh impossible. We are fast drifting into what the United States 
Industrial Commission terms an industrial feudalism. 

The following factors which capitalism has considered essential to 
its success are diametrically opposed to the religion of Jesus: 


1. The sanctity of private property. 

2. Individual responsibility and individual achievement. 
3. Competitive effort for gain. 

4, Self interest. 


Jesus emphasized : 


1. The supreme worth of personality. 

2. The service motive. 

3. Co-operation, not competition as the law of life. 
4, Sacrifice. 


If we as ministers are to make Jesus’ principles triumphant in our 
social order, we must first of all become experts in moral diagnosis. 
We should be able to view the fundamental aspects of our economic 
order in the light of human welfare. We should find the particular 
moral responsibility of our constituents by analyzing church member- 


ship to determine occupational and class affiliations. The minister’ 


must also be an experimental truth finder. He must investigate local 
industrial conditions, visit the factories, mines, mills, and centers of 
the unemployed. A human audit should be made of the factory, mine 
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or store with which the church is most closely connected.* The 
wages, laws, and accident rates should be known to the minister. 

In the second place the minister should be a teacher of moral con- 
duct. 

Every department of the church should be made to sense the funda- 
mental challenge of Christianity to capitalism. We need a moral the- 
ology for the collective life. The entire church program should be 
articulated so as to help Christianize contemporary life. The church 
must educate in society, through society, and for society. The min- 
ister must insist that moral principles apply to social as well as in- 
dividual problems. The old motto of “liberty-equality-fraternity” 
should be applied to industry. We need industrial liberty—freedom to 
organize trade unions, reasonable economic equality and industrial 
fraternity. 

To really translate the ethics of Jesus into our economic life, we 
must insure justice for the economically disfranchised labor forces of 
the nation. This may involve doing some of the following tasks: 

1. Every church must see to it that in its own business undertak- 
ings and investments, its industrial policies exemplify the highest 
standards. The janitor and others employed by the church should 
receive union wages or better. So far as possible, investment should 
be made in organizations which employ union labor. Where possible 
a labor leader should be invited to participate in the active work of the 
church, for instance, by speaking in Sunday School or at the Men’s 
Club. 

2. Recognize that the spirituality of every man is best expressed 
in his work. Consequently, we must take men’s jobs into account as 
part and parcel of their spiritual life. The twelve-hour and ten-hour 
day are spiritual stumbling blocks. 

3. Educate the employer. This involves creating a good-will power 
as well as a don’t power. It should be possible to meet with one or 
two employers weekly for lunch, to discuss the ethical problems con- 
fronting their business. 

4. Publish in the local press or in pamphlet form the hours and 
minimum wages of the factories, shops, department and chain stores 
in each community. 

5. Champion social justice, not abstractly, but concretely, in terms 


* A concrete list of the facts which need to be secured can be found in Business 
and the Church (Century Co.) page 408. 
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of local community conditions. Plan a series of open forums or dis- 
cussional conferences at your church and invite experts to discuss 
social and industrial problems. 

6. Encourage industries to take forward experimental steps such 
as: unemployment insurance, vacation with pay, and old age pensions. 

7. The minister and some members of each church should learn to 
know the leaders of the organized labor unions in their communities. 
They should visit their meetings. They should know the labor pub- 
lications.t Churches and ministerial associations can well arrange 
for discussion of labor problems and invite workers and employers to 
present their respective points of view. The genuine Christian after 
he has become friends with organized labor can help to inspire the 
workers to see the spiritual values which they are struggling for. Bet- 
ter conditions, better hours, better pay, are all for the purpose of help- 
ing men to achieve the more abundant life socially and spiritually. 

8. Labor leaders, or even ordinary workers that serve your home in 
some capacity, should be invited to participate in an entertainment 
together or otherwise made to feel the power of friendliness. 

9. We must rigidly make sure that in each community there is free- 
dom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of association, even in the 
time of strike. 

10. We must have faith that it is possible to organize our business 
life on the principles of Jesus. We must recognize that anyone who 


says that it is impossible to do this simply does not have genuine faith 
in God. 


Supper for Monroe County Baptists 


At seven o’clock on Monday in Hubbell Hall of the First Baptist 
church about 250 people enjoyed supper together, President Beaven 
presiding. The address was delivered by the Reverend Harold Cooke 
Phillips, D.D., pastor of the Church of the Master, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SOME ESSENTIALS OF RELIGION 
Harotp Cooke PHILLIPS 


“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered thy 


{ Speakers can be secured through the industrial department of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

{Three labor publications which ought to be read among others are: Labor, 
The Labor Age, The American Federationist. 
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children together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not! 


“Behold, your house is left unto you desolate: and verily I say 
unto you, Ye shall not see me, until the time come when ye shall say, 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” Luke 13: 34-35. 


Few of the utterances of Jesus breathe a deeper spirit of pathos 
than his lament over Jerusalem. The words’are familiar: “O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee; how often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye would 
not!” 

This utterance is most illuminating. For one thing, Jesus states 
a fact. And it is not a pleasant fact. It is rather a distressing one. 
Jerusalem killed her prophets, her saviours. In a former church I once 
announced a series of twelve Sunday evening addresses on the minor 
prophets. We started off hopefully, but the congregations began to 
dwindle as we proceeded. At the close of the series one of the young 
men in my church remarked that from the point of view of the col- 
lection, there was very little profit in the prophets! That simple re- 
mark tells the story. The role of the prophet has never been a profita- 
ble one. 

The prophet was not popular in Israel. They laughed at him, 
mocked him, regarded him with suspicion, often sent him to prison, 
and usually ended up by killing him. Sometimes, like Elijah, he fled 
to Horeb, or like Jeremiah, he was thrown in a pit, or like John the 
Baptist, he was beheaded. His life was never easy. He was always 
in the minority. 

The prophet is not popular today. “Prophets do not flourish in 
country clubs.” And he is not popular for the simple reason that he 
insists upon telling the truth. Someone recently changed those words 
of Jesus to read, “You shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you ‘mad’! The truth does make us mad. But somehow we have 
to be disturbed before we can be released. The prophet refuses to 
be an ignorant optimist. He will not ostrich-like bury his head in 
the sand. He will not chameleon-like adjust himself to the prevail- 
ing temper of his time. Like Amos he will come to us when we are 
gathered at our Bethel having a gorgeous festival, and he will inject 
a jarring note into our festivities. He tells us our Kingdom will fall, 
and an exile is impending. Like Jeremiah he will come to us when 
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we are sitting in our well built temples and he will tell us that our 
faith is more form than fact, and.our religion lacks reality. So the 
modern prophet will come to us as we are gathered at a Decoration 
Day or Thanksgiving celebration, and as we are thanking God for 
our greatness and hundred percentness, and he will tell us the truth 
about ourselves. He will probably tell us that we are selfish and proud 
and unbrotherly; that we are worshippers of mammon rather than 
worshippers of God; that instead of saying, “God, I thank Thee that 
I am not as other men are” we ought to be saying, “God, be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” He tells us the truth, and the truth is upsetting, 
disturbing. 

And so we too kill the prophets. To be sure we no longer stone 
them to death. We have grown more humane, we have developed a 
more kindly and yet none the less effective method of disposing of 
them. We just ignore them. We attach mean labels to them. We 
call them radicals, heretics, unpatriotic. We kill their spirits. And 
when we have broken a man’s spirit it is quite immaterial whether 
or not we break his body. He is dead. 

But Jerusalem always did a very interesting thing about her proph- 
ets. As soon as she killed them she erected beautiful tombs for them. 
Jesus said that the Pharisees garnished the tombs of the prophets,— 
made beautiful their sepulchres. We still do. By some strange para- 
dox there are no more beautiful and sacred shrines in the world today 
than the tombs that a present generation builds for the men whom a 
past generation has slain. I venture to predict, even at the risk of 
being misunderstood, that after our nation has recovered from its 
present hysteria or phobia regarding “entangling alliances,” a malady 
from which there seems to be no prospect of immediate relief, the 
name of Woodrow Wilson will come into its own. He no doubt had 
great personal limitations and weaknesses hardly compatible with the 
greatness and truth of his vision. But the ideal if not the particular 
technique which he has left us of a united world,—a world organized 
for brotherhood, built for international co-operation rather than na- 
tionalistic competition,—a world built to promote peace rather than 
war,—that ideal is one to which we must ultimately come. Future 
generations will garnish his tomb. 

This then is the first challenge which the prophet makes to us mod- 
ern ministers. Reinhold Niehuhr, in his searching book, “Leaves from 
the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic,” reminds us that it is very hard 
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to speak the truth to those whom we have grown to love. How true 
is that observation! The church is in constant danger of marrying 
the mind of its own time, and there was scarcely a time when the 
proffer of matrimony seemed more appealing. Half-truths are being 
presented in most attractive and plausible guise. Dean Sperry writes 
truly when he says: “What we have lost is that which religion re- 
quires, the perpetual suggestion of a saving contrast. There is not 
enough difference in our lives to give us that correction and help which 
religion when it is at its best provides. . . . Liberal Protestantism 
cannot discharge its religious duty to the time merely by lending its 
pious sanction to what is best in the spirit of this age. It must say 
plainly, with conviction, and if need be with courage, what the age 
is leaving unsaid.” 

It is the function of the prophet to say what is being left unspoken. 
This is minority business, no doubt. Let us, however, remember that 
“by its very nature . . . truth has a way of being in small minori- 
ties ; and the only time it ever found perfect embodiment in the earth, 
it was in a minority of One against the world.” 


But Jesus does more than state a fact. After reminding Jerusalem 
that it had killed the prophets, he mentions a condition, a condition 
that breathes the spirit of compassion: “How often would I have 
gathered thy children together as a hen doth gather her brood under 
her wings, and ye would not.’’ These words are full of compassion. 
The unfailing mark of a true prophet is that he is full of compassion 
for the very people with whom he is in conflict. Like Jeremiah, while 
foretelling the destruction of Jerusalem, his own heart is breaking. 
There is never in the true prophet any spirit of spite or of revenge. 
He never says, “Serves you right” or “You ought to get what’s com- 
ing to you.” There is no personal resentment, no pettiness in his 
heart, because he is not fighting just his battle, he is fighting the cause 
of truth. And the greater the prophet the more evident is this spirit. 
It finds its fullest expression in Jesus. Here he stands on a hill over- 
looking Jerusalem, and he weeps. What is it that moves him? Is 
he saying, as he stands there, “Just think of how this city has treated 
me. Yonder is that horrible Caiaphas; they respect and admire him; 
but see how they are treating me, and he is not as good as I am!” Oh, 
no, my friends. There is not a particle of self-pity or personal re- 
sentment in that experience. He is weeping not for himself, but for 
Jerusalem, the very city that is taking his life. To cherish ideals 
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and hopes of such a nature that when people reject them you grieve, 
not for yourself, but for them, and instead of feeling personal resent- 
ment, you are moved to compassion for the very people that crucify 
your hopes,—that, my friends, is to be Godlike. 

I wonder how our Protestant denominations, our political parties, 
our various social policies and programs, would stand the light of such 
a test! Do these things do any more than pamper our pride and en- 
gage our competitive instinct? Suppose Jerusalem were to turn its 
back upon our particular denomination or party or what not, how 
would we feel? Could we really feel that Jerusalem had missed some- 
thing so big and vital and of such eternal consequence that we, like 
Jesus, would be moved to compassion for that city? How long do 
you suppose all the middle walls of partition and all the lines which 
maintain this divided world would last if we had the courage to sub- 
mit them to the test of truth? When a denomination becomes all 
excited about some particular ordinance or creed, is-it really con- 
cerned because it feels that the cause of truth is being endangered, or 
because somebody is stepping on its pet corn? When our cause fails 
are we saddened because we feel that truth has lost a victory,—or 
that we have? Is there anything really of vital consequence in what 
we stand for? Was not that Frenchman right when he said, “Dogma 
is the living faith of the dead and the dead faith of the living?” On 
the contrary, the message that Jesus brought to this world, taught 
and lived, was of such eternal consequence and is of such eternal 
consequence that when it was rejected by his age the rejection did 
not hurt his pride,—it aroused his pity. It was not just the car- 
penter of Nazareth that was being rejected; our whole Christian 
enterprise is founded upon our belief that the truth about God was 
being rejected and the truth about man, and man’s relationship with 
man,—the truth embodied in that much repeated but woefully neg- 
lected phrase, “The Kingdom of God.’ Jesus somehow disentangled 
himself, went beyond the mere organized aspects of life, and laid 
hold on something universal, timeless. Hence he wept for Jeru- 


salem. “O Jerusalem, if thou hadst known!” 

This, let me suggest, is another qualification of the prophet, very 
greatly needed today, but most difficult to realize. We all find our- 
selves within denominations, institutions, organizations, which we must 
“run.” That is our first business. And yet if we are honest with 


ourselves and are truly devoted to the cause of truth we are con- 
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stantly haunted by the suspicion that often we are sacrificing the 
greater to the lesser, the best to the good, truth to a half truth. Like 
mariners upon the ocean we seek to plan our courses by some North 
Star that is beyond and above the little ship that we sail, but often 
if we were to follow the leadings of that star we should be compelled 
to run our ship upon a reef, in order to provide more spacious accom- 
modations for truth. ‘We have this treasure in earthen vessels,” 
said the Apostle. The prophet always thinks more of the treasure 
than he does of the vessel. If we put the vessel first, then when 
Jerusalem neglects it our pride is hurt, but if our first concern is for 
the treasure, then the rejection arouses our compassion. Like the 
chambered nautilus, we must ever be willing to leave the outgrown 
shell by life’s unresting sea, in order that life itself may be released 
and developed. “The only heresy is the heresy of finality.” 

Now there is something else in these words of Jesus that we simply 
cannot afford to overlook. He states a distressing fact. Jerusalem 
killed her saviours. The fact moves him to compassion. But he did 
not stop there. No man who really believes in truth and gives his 
life for it could possibly make that the final word. And so he con- 
tinues, “Behold your house is left unto you desolate: and verily I say 
unto you, Ye shall not see me, until the time come when ye shall say, 
blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.” . . . “Until 
ye shall say.” There is a future for truth. Whatever these words 
may mean, they certainly breathe the spirit of hope and expectancy. 

When all is said and done, there is in reality only one primary ques- 
tion for philosophy, religion, or indeed for life itself. All the rest 
of our questions are derived from it. They are secondary. That su- 
preme question is this: Is the universe moral? Is there, at the heart 
of this universe, an eternal concern and solicitude for the cause of 
truth and righteousness? In short, is there a God? 

There was a time when the Bible was the great battleground of 
Christian faith. Many people still think it is. It is no longer the 
issue. The divinity of Christ was once the burning issue. The tre- 
mendous importance of this question we will all concede, and yet one 
feels like saying that even this is not the supreme question of the 
modern age. What men are asking today is not, “Is Jesus the Son 
of God?’ What they are asking is, “Is there any God of whom He 
could be the Son?” This, it would appear, is the ultimate battle line 
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of truth. This is the issue which many of us younger ministers will 
not be able to ignore. we 

To be sure there is nothing new about it. You will remember how 
Nietzsche describes Zarathustra, who met an old man in the forest. 
The old man told him that he lived there making and singing hymns 
to God, to which Zarathustra replied, “Can it be possible? The old 
saint in the forest hath not yet heard of it, that God is dead!” 

Very beautiful and touching obituaries are being written to God 
today. Middleton Murry tells him “goodbye” in these plaintive words: 
SGod:and IDs... ¥ -are-a’little tired of each other, - -.- = atau 
time for us to part. . . . He is too vast to be my friend, too 
intimate to be my enemy.” But when God goes the prophet goes with 
him,—that is to say, real religion goes. For the thing that gives power 
and permanence to the work of the prophet is the fact that he does 
not simply express his opinion, however splendid that opinion might 
be, but that he speaks for One greater than he. As Dean Sperry puts 
it, “Myself multiplied to the nth power is not a religious idea.” It 
cannot be said too often that we put our faith in God, not because we 
are primarily interested in another world and another life, but pri- 
marily because we are interested in this world and in this life. The 
whole moral structure is at stake, and all the truth that we hold dear. 
Jesus had no doubt about the fact of God, and on that he rested his 
case. He could therefore stand on that hilltop overlooking Jerusalem 
and, although he knew that there was not a man in that city who 
would stand for truth, he could say, “The time will come when there 
will be’? . . . “Ye shall say, blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.” That is his final word, hope. Without that Cal- 
vary would be the blackest hilltop in all the world. With it Calvary 
becomes a hill upon which the sun never sets. 

Someone has suggested that there are three stages in a man’s view 
of the world. The first is a gay and irresponsible optimism which 
grows out of ignorance. Some of us are in that stage. We are super- 
ficially optimistic. We are either indifferent to or ignorant of the 
tremendous problems of our social life. 

The second stage is a deep brooding pessimism which grows out 
of facing the overwhelming misery and sin of the world. It is realism, 
unlighted by any hope. It is that spirit which inspires such a book 
as “The Modern Temper” by Dr. Joseph Wood Krutch. The whole 
business of life is unmitigated tragedy and futility. Nothing is really 
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good or true or beautiful. The best we can do is just to snatch what- 
ever little happiness we may before the night falls. Many people are 
in that stage. 

But there is a third view of the world which is neither one of these. 
It is the view that Jesus here expressed. It might be called a “rea- 
soned optimism.” It is faith. It makes us face the facts in all their 
fearful realities. But as we look at them from some Mount of Olives 
we will not be overcome by the spirit of futility or blank despair, be- 
cause we believe that the Roman Court does not hold the final verdict. 
There is a higher Court of Appeal than the appeal to Caesar. There 
is a court over which God presides. The universe is at heart eternally 
against the cause of evil and on the side of good. This does not mean 
that we can leave the battle to God. It is precisely here that theism 
has been terribly weak, and that humanism offers a much needed cor- 
rection. The cause of truth can never succeed if we fail. We are 
laborers together with God. 

This word needs to be spoken today. One is divulging no secrets 
when he says that the forces of propaganda, by and large, are simply 
not on the side of truth and righteousness. The forces of propaganda 
are making constant capital out of our ignorance, indifference and 
prejudice. They are giving us half-truths for truths, and we are 
believing them. For anyone who is interested in the cause of righte- 
ousness the situation is distressing and baffling beyond words to ex- 
press. 

If we are going to be saved from utter despair and futility we have 
got to feel that there is at the heart of this universe something that is 
eternally akin to and on the side of the man whom Jerusalem killed 
that day, and still kills, and something eternally hostile to the forces 
that killed him. We have got to feel that Easter morning is the 
inevitable consequence of Calvary. 

Phillips Brooks once said that life was like a checker board, with 
black and white spots, but that the board was not originally black, 
with the white spots an intrusion, but originally white, with the black 
spots an intrusion. A reassuring suggestion. Righteousness and truth 
are not the trespassers on this earth,—evil and falsehood and prejudice 
are. And if we are faithful,—a tremendous if !—we may be confident 
that although evil may win many skirmishes, as it does today, it will 
not win the ultimate victory. Truth will have the last word. 

You will recall the lines of Wordsworth: 
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“Shall enmity and strife, 

Falsehood and guile, be left to sow their seed, 
And the kind never perish? Is the hope 
Fallacious, or shall righteousness obtain 

A peaceable dominion, wide as earth, 

And ne’er to fail? Shall that blest day arrive?” 

So asks the poet. We dare to answer that question hopefully. We 
answer it hopefully because perhaps the most reassuring of all truths 
is this: That although we kill our saviours, they simply will not die. 

Amen. 


The Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association 


The Alumni of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School met on Tues- 
day morning, May 20, at ten o’clock in Alvah Strong Hall, with the 
President, the Rev. W. C. Taylor, presiding. 

After the singing of a hymn, prayer was offered by Professor John 
B. Anderson. 

A nominating committee consisting of the following men was ap- 
pointed: W. S. K. Yeaple, C. E. Nichols, H. B. Robins, Fred E. Dean. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by the Recording Secre- 
tary. 

The report of the Necrologist and Corresponding Secretary, Dr. 
F. O. Erb, was read and prayer was offered by Dr. Adam F. Groes- 
beck. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year. President, 
Chester J..Oxley, KR. T.,S.; 15, ‘Granville, O: 

First Vice-president, Floyd N. Darling, C. T. S. ’08, Binghamton, 
NEY. 

Second Vice-president, James D. Morrison, R. T. S. ’21, Roches- 
torr Ne Y, 

Third Vice-president, Frederick G. Reynolds, C. T. S. ’10, Buffalo, 
NY: 

Recording Secretary, Henry W. Stevens, R. T. S. 715, Brockport, 
IY. 

Corresponding Secretary and Necrologist, Frank Otis Erb, R. T. S. 
704, Rochester, N. Y. 

Orator, 1931, Philetus H. McDowell, R. T. S. 00, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Alternate Orator, Alvah E. Knapp, C. T. S. 99, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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Nominating Committee: David E. Haglund, R. T. S. 14; Fred L. 
Anderson, C. T. S. 09; Alexander McKenzie, R. T. S. 710. 

Professor Frank O. Erb, the Necrologist, then presented his re- 
port. 


REPORT OF THE NECROLOGIST 


Class of 1873, Rochester Theological Seminary, Philip Augustus Nor- 
dell, in Brookline, Mass, March 10, 1930, at the age of 84. 
Class of 1875, Colgate Theological Seminary, Alvah Sabin Hobart, 

in Yonkers, N. Y., May 7, 1930, at the age of 83. 
Class of 1877, Rochester Theological Seminary, Rutger Dox, in Bur- 
lington, Vt., July 16, 1929, at the age of 79. 
Class of 1877, Rochester Theological Seminary, Horace Lee House, 
in Omaha, Neb., May 4, 1929, at the age of 79. 
Class of 1878, Rochester Theological Seminary, William Alonzo Stan- 
ton, in Pasadena, Cal., September 18, 1929, at the age of 75. 
Class of 1878 (ex), Rochester Theological Seminary, Samuel Baxter 
Brierly, in Chicago, Ill., June 6, 1929, at the age of 77. 

Class of 1880, Colgate Theological Seminary, Alfred Homes Stock, 
in Litchfield, Conn., July 13, 1929, at the age of 76. 

Class of 1881, Colgate Theological Seminary, Smith Thomas Ford, 
in Newton Center, Mass., May 27, 1929, at the age of 78. 

Class of 1882 (ex), Rochester Theological Seminary, Benson Howard 
Roberts, in Catonsville, Md., March 20, 1930, at the age of 76. 

Class of 1884, Rochester Theological Seminary, Charles Fremont 
Dame, in Kendallville, Ind., March 13, 1928, at the age of 70. 

Class of 1884, Rochester Theological Seminary, Isaac William Grimes, 
in Brookline, Mass., January 19, 1930, at the age of 79. 

Class of 1885, Colgate Theological Seminary, John Colgate Williams, 
in Davenport, Ia., September, 1926, at the age of 73. 

Class of 1887 (ex), Colgate Theological Seminary, Edward Othe- 
man Smith, in Fredericktown, O., October 3, 1929, at the age 
Os ze 

Class of 1889, Colgate Theological Seminary, Levi Tupper Giffin, 
in Montrose, Pa., September 10, 1929, at the age of 71. 

Class of 1891, Colgate Theological Seminary, Charles Spencer Dan- 
iels, in New York, February 23, 1929, at the age of 69. 
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Class of 1895, Rochester Theological Seminary, Albert Ehrgott, in 
Martinez, Cal., June 15, 1929, at the age of 66. 

Class of 1895, Rochester Theological Seminary, Jacob Pfeiffer, in 
Dallas, Tex., December 17, 1929, at the age of 61. 

Class of 1897, Rochester Theological Seminary, Floyd Holden Adams, 
in Worcester, Mass., June 21, 1929, at the age of 59. 

Class of 1898, Rochester Theological Seminary, William Peter Todd, 
in Indianapolis, Ind., December 7, 1928, at the age of 60. 

Class of 1899, Rochester Theological Seminary, Alexander Douglas, 
in Stanwood, Wash., November 1, 1929, at the age of 69. 

Class of 1899, Rochester Theological Seminary, Charles William 
Park, in McMinnville, Ore., November 7, 1929, at the age of 62. 

Class of 1899, Rochester Theological Seminary, Charles Calvert 
Smoot, in Berkeley, Cal., May 28, 1929, at the age of 55. 

Class of 1900, Rochester Theological Seminary, Guy Caleb Lamson, 
in Clinton, Pa., May 21, 1928, at the age of 53. 4 

Class of 1901, Rochester Theological Seminary, Myron Eugene 
Adams, in Madison, Wis., January 17, 1930, at the age of 53. 

Class of 1912, Rochester Theological Seminary, John George Dick- 
son, in Lincoln, Neb., April 12, 1926, at the age of 49. 


THE ORATION 


The annual oration was delivered by the Reverend Daniel Hunt 
Clare, D.D., pastor of the First Baptist Church, North Adams, Massa- 
chusetts. 


TEE COMING OF LE BePURTEANS 
DANIEL Hunt CLARE 


(After delineating in a masterly way the historical background of 
the Puritan emigration to the shores of New England Doctor Clare 
continued as follows) : 

The fleet of eleven ships—the old Mayflower among them—carried 
a noble freight, for nothing had been left undone to secure only those 
who were upright in purpose, intelligent, industrious and capable. The 
fleet under Winthrop reached Salem on June 12, 1630. Before Christ- 
mas 17 ships with more than a thousand passengers had come to New 
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England. Within ten years 20,000 people had left their English homes 
for this land of their hopes. 

The members of this epoch making, unprecedented migration were 
not men of lowly birth, of scant means, as were most of the May- 
flower Pilgrims. They were, for the most part, as select a group of 
chosen men as any to which history can point. They were men of 
the professional and middle class, clergymen, lawyers and scholars, 
together with God-fearing farmers and mechanics. If all were not 
of the best quality, it was not through any failure in striving to secure 
them. 

As one of their preachers said less than 60 years after, “God sifted 
a whole nation that he might send choice grain into the wilderness.” 
Among them were twenty ministers, graduates chiefly of Cambridge, 
some of Oxford. John Cotton, perhaps the greatest of them, a man 
of learning and dialectical skill as well as of sterling character, had 
been for twenty years the rector of the finest parish church in England. 

Thomas Hooker was one who, because of his part in the first writ- 
ten Constitution at Hartford that created a government, “more than 
any other man deserves to be called the Father of American Democ- 
racy.” John Harvard was one of them, who, dying childless in 1638, 
left his library and one half of his estate to the young college at Cam- 
bridge that bears his name. 

What a tribute to the quality of these men that, within six years 
of coming to these shores, struggling against hostile Indians and 
wresting a livelihood from a reluctant soil, they should, by taxation, 
lay the foundations of an educated Christian society which they knew 
would not be possible without trained leadership. John Eliot was one 
of them, coming from Cambridge University where he won distinc- 
tion as a philologist and linguist, to devote fourteen years to the mas- 
tery of the Algonquin language that he might give to the Indians 
the Scriptures in their own tongue. It is one of the curiosities of 
literature now, surviving only in political nomenclature by the word 
“mugwump,” meaning “great chief” as applied to men like Joshua 
and Gideon. Roger Williams of Pembroke College came to Plymouth 
a year after the first migration to become pastor, after two years, of 
the church at Salem, afterwards to be banished from the Common- 
wealth amid privation and peril because of his advocacy of tolerance 
far beyond the thought of his generation. A restless, fighting spirit 
was his, turbulent, brave and irrepressible—one of the fools of God, 
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After ten years the great migration ceased; for the struggle and re- 
adjustments at home caused by the conflict of Parliament with the 
crown, and the Commonwealth of ‘Cromwell, absorbed the interest and 
the energy of the Puritan elements in the home land. For more than 
a century few sailed to our New England shores, thereby enabling the 
peculiar genius of its people to develop, and to place its impress upon 
the new nation coming to its birth. 

They suffered much in those early years, for famine and death were 
there and savage faces were near. But there were compensations. 
“We now enjoy God and Jesus Christ,” wrote Winthrop, “and is not 
that enough? I thank God I like so well to be here as I do not repent 
of my coming. I never had more content of mind.” His was a great 
soul, sincere and undaunted. 

There can be no question that Winthrop regarded his task as a 
religious one. They came not'to seek wealth or worldly power. With- 
in a month after their arrival the leaders met in Charlestown and, 
after fasting and prayer, entered into a covenant and formed a church. 
With their innate respect for law they set themselves within three 
months to the task of forming a government. In May following the 
arrival of Winthrop a step was taken of the most profound signifi- 
cance which indicated clearly their recognition of the fact that if the 
government they proposed to establish was to be peaceful and secure, 
it must be planted firmly on religion. With the full consent of those 
present it was ordered and agreed that “for time to come no man shall 
be admitted to the freedom of this body politic but such as are mem- 
bers of some of the churches within the limits of the same.” 

It was thirty-five years before this was changed under the compul- 
sion of Charles II. This policy the colony of Plymouth never fol- 
lowed. In its case neither voting nor office-holding was restricted to 
church members. Any one was welcome if they obeyed the local laws 
and customs. Until the end of the Puritan rule the number of male 
citizens deprived of the franchise steadily increased, the proportion 
being estimated as five to one. Of course objection to disfranchise- 
ment was always present, for church membership itself was hedged 
about by every device and searching test narrow-minded zealous 
ecclesiastics could suggest. Moreover in spite of every effort, such 
are the limitations of human nature, that many upright, public-spirited 
and wise men were excluded from the franchise, and many unworthy 
hypocritical men were admitted. 
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The purpose of the leaders and of their followers is evident. Wor- 
ried and perplexed by the evils in church and state from which they 
fled, they sought to establish a theocratic state in which the Scrip- 
tures, literally interpreted, should be their guide. They dreamed of, 
and they wrought for, an organization of society where, free from 
the despotism of kings and the religious dissensions which had torn 
their beloved home land asunder and filled it with blood and tears, they 
might dwell as a body of believers where citizenship, being made 
co-extensive with church membership, could be controlled in ac- 
cordance with their religious ideas. They sought to base their legis- 
lation and the management of the details of every-day life upon the 
actual words of Scripture. They had no thought of subjugating a 
continent by the forces of civilization, or of building a great nation 
based on new political principles. Intensely individualistic in all their 
thinking they wished to secure godly living on the part of the mem- 
bers of their commonwealth, and they believed their methods of 
procedure were the best means of attaining the desired result. In 
their views of Scripture, which they accepted as their sole authority, 
no question ever arose as to its inerrant inspiration. The possibility 
of a mistranslation never occurred to them and none, save Roger 
Williams, made the slightest allowance for any rhetorical or imagina- 
tive exaggeration in the use of Scriptural language. 

It was the recognition of the necessity of providing intelligent spirit- 
ual guidance for their children and of imparting to them a knowledge 
of Scripture which led them to take so keen an interest in education. 
In the order directing every township of fifty householders to ap- 
point a teacher, and every township of one hundred families to set 
up a “grammar school” the preamble begins, “It being one chief project 
of that ould deluder, Satan, to keepe men from a knowledge of the 
Scriptures &c.” Through poverty and hardships this order was faith- 
fully obeyed. 

Feeling that their eternal destiny depended upon the correctness 
of their views they developed a dialectical minuteness that is baffling 
and almost inexplicable to the modern reader. 

Accepting the words of the Scriptures as the impeachable and in- 
dubitable authority they were inexorable. in their logical processes, 
following the implications of their theology, and were undisturbed by 
the atrocity of the conclusions. 

They were rationalistic to the last degree, but the thought of apply- 
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ing rational processes to the Scriptures themselves never occurred to 
them, beyond the necessity of understanding the meaning of the letter. 
They did not indulge in ‘speculative abstractions. There was no soft 
and sweet sentimentality in their conception of God or in the religious 
life. Ifa view was expressed that was not in accord with what they 
believed was the teaching of the Scriptures, they held it in abhorrence 
no matter how reasonable it might appear. They scented heresy with 
an almost preternatural acuteness. Before twenty years had passed 
the Westminster Confession was adopted as the creed of the Congre- 
gational churches in America, and it was declared to be the duty of 
the magistrate to suppress heresy. 


They necessarily developed a morbidity of conscience which shed 
gloom over all their life. Our conscience is disturbed largely by our 
sense of participation in social wrongs. Theirs was disturbed by an 
overwhelming sense of personal guilt in the presence of an inexorably 
just and righteous God. What would they say if they could hear some 
of our psychoanalysts declare that “the sense of sin is but a psycho- 
physical attribute of adolescent mental development.” Painful intro- 
spection was indulged in as a religious duty. Cotton Mather would 
lock himself in his darkened room on Fast days and there on the floor 
of his library would mourn and weep while writhing in the anguish of 
his soul. 


Their experiences across the sea had created the obsession that 
unity of belief was essential to the welfare of the commonwealth. The 
chaotic conditions in England had lead them to dread the presence 
of those who held dangerous views of doctrine. This filled them with 
persecuting zeal. “It is wicked,” said John Cotton, “for falsehood 
to persecute truth, but it is the sacred duty of truth to persecute false- 
hood.” They looked upon Baptists as men who spread moral con- 
tagion. The personal character and sincere piety of the victims were 
utterly disregarded. Henry Dunster, the first president of Harvard 
College, was one of the most lovable as well as one of the most learned 
men of his time, but because of his rejection of infant baptism he was 
pursued as relentlessly and remorselessly as if he were a criminal of 
the deepest dye. The noble character of John Clarke, his fine scholar- 
ship and his urbanity of temper, went for nothing in the face of the 
fact that he had dared to baptize upon confession of their faith those 
who had been sprinkled in their infancy. Endicott in flaming wrath 
told him he deserved death instead of being dragged off to jail and 
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heavily fined. The piety of Obadiah Holmes did not save him from 
being viewed as a moral leper. “I bless God I am counted worthy to 
suffer,” he said as he received his sentence of thirty lashes. “The curse 
of Jesus go with thee,” cried Rev. John Wilson in reply, striking him 
in his rage. When the strokes of the three-corded whip fell upon 
his naked flesh as he stood tied to a post, he cried, “You have struck 
me as with roses. I pray it may not be laid to your charge.” They 
attempted by legal enactments to control every phase of a citizen’s 
life, from sleeping in church to murder. When we read of the methods 
of punishment such as whipping, branding, cutting off the ears, being 
put in the stocks, putting the tongue in a cleft stick, we must not 
ascribe them to their religious ideas. They shared the views of their 
time. It was an age of cruelty and most of their laws were re-enact- 
ments of the penal laws of England. 

The witchcraft delusion which broke out in Salem in 1692 when 
nineteen persons were hanged, was a delusion which held the whole 
world in thrall. During the Long Parliament it is estimated that 3,000 
persons perished and the number of the victims of the delusion on the 
continent runs up into hundreds of thousands. 

Those who hold this episode at Salem before the world as-an ex- 
pression of the Puritan spirit ignore the fact that four years after- 
ward when the blindness had fallen from their eyes, they appointed 
a day of fasting and prayer when in penitential grief they poured out 
their unavailing tears while one of the judges stood up in the meeting 
house and implored forgiveness for his error. 

Notwithstanding their efforts to embody their theocratic ideas in 
their government it was inevitable that under Puritanism with its con- 
ception of the worth of the individual in the sight of God, their re- 
ligious sentiments should be enlisted on the side of political freedom. 
The tyranny from which they fled could be successfully defied only by 
the spirit of religion. “It was to the fortunate alliance,” Mr. John 
Fiske tells us, “of fervid religious enthusiasm with the Englishman’s 
love of self-government that our modern freedom owes its existence.” 

Freedom of thought and speech as we enjoy it today they never 
dreamed of. But amid all their theocratic ideas and all their intoler- 
ance and denial of the freedom of conscience, the inhabitants of all 
New England towns, which they were constantly founding, felt they 
had a part in their public affairs. We see them going forth under the 
care of a minister whose competency to lead them had been proved. 
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For they were not permitted to range as individuals through the un- 
known regions like the western pioneers of a later day. They were 
assigned the land as a township and were not allowed to depart with- 
out a minister. As Johnson said quaintly in his “Wonder Working 
Providence,” “It is as unnatural for a right New England man to be 
without an able minister as it is for a smith to work his iron without 
a fire.’ They built their plain meeting-houses not only for religious 
services, but for transacting the business of the town. In front of the 
meeting-house they usually placed the public stocks and the whipping 
post as reminders of the penalty for violated law. To the service the 
people were commanded by beating a drum or blowing a horn, if they 
could not afford a bell. On arriving the men sat on one side and the 
women on the other. For many years these meeting-houses were 
unheated and for almost as long an instrument of music was held to be 
a device of the evil one. No notes of a manuscript were supposed to 
be used by the preacher who was invariably a man of character and 
scholarship, for such things as manuscripts smelled of “lamp oyle” 
and “there must be no such unsavory perfume admitted to come unto 
the congregation.” Meanwhile the tithing man, that terror of small 
Puritan boys kept watchful eye, and prodded with his tithing rod the 
somnolent listeners, or more gallantly brushed the faces of sleeping 
women with a fox tail or a feather. 

When the long services were over the worshippers wended their 
way homeward through the frost and through the winter snow, the 
men ever vigilant with trusty fowling-piece and the mothers holding 
tight their little ones dreading lest lurking foes be near. They built 
their school houses, made their laws and enforced them with strict 
impartiality. It was their form of town organization which made 
largely possible the success of the Revolution a century later. 

With them idleness was a crime. Their houses were places of 
ceaseless industry and their prosperous fields and expanding trade 
revealed the results of their toil, They dwelt amid perils and alarms 
in those earliest years. While scrupulous in their dealings with the 
Indians when purchasing land they soon in spite of John Eliot’s 
“Praying Indians” were led to look upon their savage foes as monsters 
of cruelty and when their fighting blood was aroused by massacre 
they smote with unsparing, passionate wrath. Gideon and Joshua 
furnished inspiration for the slaughter. Forty years after Winthrop 
landed at Salem King Philip’s war broke out like a long slumbering 
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fire. Forty towns like Hadley, Deerfield, Northfield, Springfield, were 
scenes of blood and ruin, and before the conflict ended there was 
scarcely a family in Massachusetts that did not mourn the loss of loved 
ones slain. 

What a sad commentary on the twisted theories of life they held 
when they thought the Indian massacres were sent upon them because 
they had grown lax in persecuting the Quakers and men and women 
had grown worldly in the way they wore their hair! 

The theocratic experiment failed as it deserved to fail. It did vio- 
lence to human nature and sought impossible ends. 

The religious leaders were criticized for their intolerance by thought- 
ful men in the Commonwealth and across the sea. “That law of ban- 
ishment for conscience makes us stink everywhere,’ the younger 
Winthrop wrote. They carried their ideas of unity of belief far 
beyond the great Puritans in the home land. Complaint was made 
to Cromwell that one of his officers was an Anabaptist. “Admit he 
be,” was the sturdy reply, “Shall that render him incapable of serving 
the public? Take heed of being too sharp against those to whom you 
can object little but that they square not with you in every opinion 
concerning matters of religion.” 

The tide of opinion was against them as the Colony increased in 
numbers. The stern austerities of the early days were relaxed in their 
social and religious life. Charles II could be appeased or put off no 
longer and a year before he died the charter of Massachusetts was 
annulled fifty-five years after it was first granted. With the coming 
of a royal governor which the Puritans had long resisted a new epoch 
began in which forces were released which, in not quite a century, 
were to bring about the battle of Bunker Hill and the Declaration of 
Independence. 

How the stout hearts of those Puritan pioneers would quail could 
they see their New England now! As Dr. Ellis points out, in almost 
the spot where Endicott in his hatred and fear of Popery cut the red 
cross of St. George from the royal colors in Salem, a Roman Catholic 
cathedral stands. 

They would find great cities largely composed of men at variance 
with all that Puritanism cherished. But their influence has permeated 
the life of our land. Wherever their descendants have gone they have 
carried the desire for the worship of God, a passion for education, a 
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spirit of industry and thrift, a reverence for law and an indestructible 
love of freedom. : 

Our religious ideas have changed as completely as the New England 
landscape. Even the most orthodox views expounded from our pul- 
pits would arouse the wrath of those Puritan preachers who caused the 
hearts of their hearers to tremble. They could not conceive that men 
of an entirely different type of mind might grow in the spiritual life 
through processes of thought and forms of worship they held in ab- 
horrence. 

“Good people,” says Bernard Shaw, “are the very devil sometimes, 
because when their good will hits on a wrong way they go much fur- 
ther along and are much more ruthless than bad people, but there is 
always hope in the fact that they mean well, and that their bad deeds 
are their mistakes, and not their successes; whereas the evils done by 
bad people are not mistakes, but triumphs of wickedness.” 

Such then were these Puritans. Devoid of humor, introspective and 
joyless through their warped religious ideas, they are nevertheless 
identified inseparably with those fundamentals of character which re- 
ligion and morality, education and freedom aim to produce. They 
builded better than they knew. The presence of their blood in the 
American people has shaped a mighty nation, unique in human history, 
founded in right and justice and crowned with liberty under the law. 
Let men laugh at the Puritan, if they will, and hold up his mistakes 
and follies to the scorn of the world, but if his essential vanishes from 
our nation’s life the granite of our national character will become as 
crumbling sand. 


” 


Conference on Tuesday 


At three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon the Reverend Miles H. 
Krumbine, D.D., pastor of the Plymouth Church of Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio, delivered an address on the subject, “Skepticism and 
the Faith.” 


The Convocation for the Conferring of Degrees 


The Convocation was held on Tuesday evening at seven forty-five 
o’clock in the First Baptist Church. The Convocation address was de- 
livered by the Reverend John MacNeill, D.D., pastor of the Walmer 
Road Baptist Church, Toronto, Canada, and President of the Baptist 
World Alliance. 
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RECOVERING THE REALITIES 
JoHN MacNEILu 


I might even have been bold enough to have announced my subject 
as “The Reversion to Type,” had it not been that the modern mind 
invariably associates that word “reversion” with the idea of reaction. 
For I found the starting-point of my theme to-night in a recent strik- 
ing sentence by Bishop Gore of England “that progress in religion 
is made by a reversion to the primitive and original type.” Now, 
whatever charge can be laid against Bishop Gore, he can scarcely be 
charged with reaction in religion. Rather what he asserts in this 
seemingly reactionary language is the fact that every successive stage 
in progressive Christianity has been conditioned on the discovery and 
recovery of certain great realities, conspicuous in the primitive and 
original type. History bears ample witness to the distinguished 
Churchman’s words. The great days of progress in the Christian 
Church have been days when she has recovered that distinctive some- 
thing which was her first possession—when she has returned to the 
central teaching, the simple spirit, the direct methods, the spiritual 
weapons, the faith, hope and love that marked the first beginnings in 
Judea, Galilee and Jerusalem. Time and again has this been verified. 
Eras of enlightenment, days of dynamic, periods of power, records of 
revival, crusades of conquest, miracles of missions, have signalized the 
nineteen centuries of her history, and hidden away behind them all, 
has been this secret—a recovery of the great realities first disclosed 
in the primitive and original type. 

Let no one imagine that such a recovery implies a faith that is 
reactionary, an intelligence that is stultified or a life that is static. 
True Christianity is always progressive. He who discovers its genius 
will discover that the doctrine is never narrow, the commandment is 
exceeding broad; the method is never rigid, it is exceeding flexible; 
the spirit is never harsh, it is exceeding kind; the outlook is never 
timid, it is exceeding bold. The realities that underlie Christianity 
are never hidebound. They are capable of boundless expansion in the 
experience of men. But it was the impact of those realities which in 
the graphic language of the New Testament turned the world upside 
down. For this is written for all the centuries to read that in a few 
generations, without money, without prestige, without political pro- 
tection and in spite of persecution, fire, sword, dungeon and the arena, 
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the realities of the primitive and original type conquered the Roman 
world. : 

The fight of the Christian faith has ever been a fight for its reali- 
ties. A thousand forces have conspired to destroy them, to obscure 
them from the eyes of men and often from the vision of the church. 
There is no need to attempt a review of all those tendencies and up- 
heavals, intellectual, social, political and otherwise which from time 
to time have overlaid the realities of life with the débris of false think- 
ing and action. It needs must be that upheavals come. Every age 
has them, our own no less than others. They may be seen to-day in 
the humanistic philosophy which would reduce all religion to a purely 
human basis, claiming to conserve the values of religion without the 
necessity of the kind of God in whom Christians believe, relieving 
even prayer of the inconvenience of a Deity. They are revealed to-day 
in the mechanistic theories which attempt to explain all conduct in 
the terms of physiological mechanics. They are discovered in the 
ritualistic incantations that seek to reduce religion to a form of magic. 
The reaction against these tendencies is bound to come, if indeed it 
has not already begun. The human heart cannot live forever on 
naturalism, or mechanism or ritualism. Our faith has no reason to 
fear any spirit of true progress for it is a faith that is itself progres- 
sive. What our faith has reason to fear above all, is the tragic day 
when it will lose touch with reality, with those realities which have 
made it what it is, and without which we can never hope to build a 
Christlike world. There is a river the streams whereof make glad 
the city of God, but like the wells that Isaac digged afresh, the mod- 
ern prophet must spade his way through the silt that chokes them, to 
uncover for men the fountain-head of living water. Often enough you 
may find yourselves with the dead body of a church upon your hands 
seeking a decent burial, as did that company who in a moment of 
panic cast their friend’s corpse into Elisha’s grave, and great will be 
your good fortune if in your desperation the modern Moabites will 
drive you to thrust the lifeless body into contact with the slumbering 
dust still “pregnant with celestial fire.” At such prophetic sources of 
the Divine realities, religion never fails to reveal itself and regenerate 
the world. To recover those realities for ourselves and uncover them 
for our age, is the continuous and crowning task of the Christian min- 
istry. 
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The Reality of Jesus 


To begin with, the throbbing central reality of the primitive and 
original type was Jesus with his supreme disclosure of God. If the 
road to reality lies through personality, then here we reach it in 
personality at its highest. God has never taken the world with such 
sudden and lasting surprise as He has taken it in the Person of Jesus, 
and the world has not yet recovered from the shock, nor will when- 
ever or wherever He is unveiled. For Jesus fronts us with the great- 
est of all realities, the sense of God. Of course Mr. Walter Lippman 
and others have been careful recently to deny the reality of any sense 
of God. An invention of the human mind is this idea of God—“the 
long shadow of human desiring projected on a cheerless sky.” But 
that contention will simply not stand up against the facts of human 
experience. Millions sense God and sense Him supremely in Christ. 
As P. Carnegie Simpson says: “The fact of Jesus is not merely a fact 
of history. He is a fact of conscience. He arrests and arraigns our 
moral being. He interrogates the soul. We study Aristotle and we 
are intellectually edified. We study Jesus and we are spiritually dis- 
turbed.” 

The multitudinous attempts in recent years to portray that Personal- 
ity, clumsy as some of them are, are an indication of the demand for 
the reality that is represented in Him. For the most part they are 
honest efforts to strip away the trappings that hide the beauty of His 
personality. One is impressed with the sheer simplicity of the earliest 
portraits we have of Him. The first utterances were very direct and 
simple. There was not much evidence of theology. It was the wit- 
ness of those who had seen a Person, known a Person, loved a Person. 
It was a testimony of fact, the unveiling of His life. There was noth- 
ing to obscure that. Doctrines there will be and must be but it is in 
Him they live and move and have their being. If He is not in them 
they are dead as dust. For history affirms that Jesus, the risen Lord, 
must be the bone and sinew of them, the flesh and blood of them, the 
pulsing life of them, and only under the breath of His Spirit do they 
stand up to become a mighty army. 

For the recovery of that reality the world waits. In the opening 
sentences of his notable volume ‘What is Christianity?’ Harnack uses 
these words: “The great English philosopher John Stuart Mill has 
said that mankind must never be allowed to forget that a man named 
Socrates once lived, but still more important is it that man must never 
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be allowed to forget that one called Jesus of Nazareth once walked this 
earth.” No, the world must never be allowed to forget that Jesus. 
Hence it is our business to get Him seen, to tear away all that obscures 
Him, to destroy all that masks His beauty and to contemporize Christ 
before the eyes of men. Every recovery of that reality will renew the 
lives of men. 


The Reality of Love 


Second only to that was the reality of another great disclosure,— 
the new spirit of love among men. That was the badge of royalty in 
the primitive and original type. With that quality the pagan world 
was startled. “Behold how these Christians love one another.” It was 
her tenderness that gave the early Church her triumph. It was her 
love that gave her liberty. It was her passion gave her prestige. It 
was her pity gave her power. There was no barrier that was not over- 
leaped by her love. Her spirit of Divine affection crashed through 
the four great barriers that divided the ancient world and divide men 
still—the barrier of race, “Jew and Gentile”: the barrier of creed, 
“circumcision and uncircumcision”: the barrier of culture, “Barbarian 
and Scythian”: the barrier of social standing, “bond and free.” These 
were powerless against the inroads of this new reality for in Christ 
Jesus there was neither “Jew nor Greek, circumcision nor uncircum- 
cision, barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free.” 

In Dr. Glover’s volume on the “Jesus of History” he has a chapter 
on Christianity within the Roman Empire. How did the early Church 
win its triumphs against the pagan world? Well, to use Dr. Glover’s 
own words, the Christian “outlived” the pagan, “outthought” the 
pagan, “outdied” the pagan, and he might have added “‘outloved” the 
pagan. The Christian beat the pagan all hollow at living, his was a 
higher scale of life; beat him all hollow at thinking in his philosophy 
of life and the universe; beat him all hollow at dying in the superb 
courage with which he faced death; beat him all hollow at loving, in 
his sacrificial devotion to his fellow-men. 

With shame and sadness we must confess that the reality of the 
primitive and original type has been buried at times almost beyond 
recovery beneath the débris of pagan thinking in our modern civiliza- 
tion. We are not even sure that we want to revive it. Dr. Stanley 
Jones reminds us that the soul of “the fighting male of the West,” 
obsessed with centuries of belief in physical force, has become the 
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battleground of contending ideals. His religion tells him to conquer 
by love. His inheritance tells him to conquer by force. Hence the 
clash of ideals and the uneasy conscience of the Western world. Ever 
and anon, some High Priest of brute force like Nietzsche, rises to 
rave against the ideal of Jesus. “The only vice is weakness, the only 
virtue is strength. Care nothing for anybody but yourself; the race 
is to the swift and the battle to the strong. Be hard. Be a superman. 
All is yours. Take it—if you can get it.’ And not even the ravings 
of Nietzsche dying in a madhouse, nor the crushed and bleeding na- 
tions manacled by debts, demonized by hates, will quite convince us 
that this is a ghastly commentary on Heaven’s unalterable dictum 
that “they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” Yet Jesus 
Christ is right. “Only one,” says Stanley Jones, “came out of the 
war with an enhanced reputation,—Jesus. Out of the welter of things 
He rises authoritative and regnant. Our struggle to read His mind 
into League covenants and Peace Pacts is our tribute to the Silent 
Commander. We are beginning to have it burned into our consciences 
_that our big navies are not the sign of our strength but*the sign of 
our weakness, the sign of how little we love” and how far we have 
lost the touch of reality. He who recovers that reality for any group 
of souls has to that degree brought in the Kingdom of God. 


“Ay, and when the prophecy her tale hath finished, 
Knowledge hath withered from the trembling tongue, 
Love shall survive, and love be undiminished, 

Love be imperishable, love be young.” 


The Reality of Power 


Again the renewals for which we look and labor are impossible with- 
out the recovery of that reality represented in the dynamic of the 
primitive and original type. All the more important is that recovery 
in a mechanized age, tempted to believe that its necessary dynamic is 
found in a scientific mastery of life. A temptation natural enough to 
the superficial mind! For with a progressive mastery science has 
moved on from one arena of energy to another until in the modern 
imagination she seems the very apotheosis of power, saying “all power 
is given unto me in Heaven and in earth.” Enough has happened in 
human history to shatter that claim. The cataclysm of the Great War 
must have made that fallacy apparent to all discerning minds. The 
scientific mastery of life became a weapon that threatened to destroy 
life. Surely it is now apparent that it is not safe to mechanize the 
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age unless you moralize it also. It would be idle to deny that a sense 
of moral impotence lies heavy on the civilization of to-day. Nothing 
but the potency of a great spiritual dynamic can withstand the devas- 
tating forces that threaten society or can implement the ideals of the 
Christian faith on which every hope of a new world depends. 

Such a dynamic there is at hand. Such a dynamic was that dis- 
closed in the primitive and original type. The groping sense of a 
more or less palsied church is feeling out in these days after the real- 
ity veiled in the transforming energies of Pentecost. Again is there 
that mystic something that must be recovered. Nothing less can trans- 
form human life and as often as it has been recovered, the seemingly 
impossible has become possible. “It is not by might nor by power, but 
by My Spirit, saith the Lord.” But that is a faith for which we have 
to fight. Unless we are sure that we have a Gospel for everybody, 
we cannot be sure that we have a Gospel for anybody. It is not so 
much the reality of sin that Christian people doubt as the spiritual 
power to meet it. Yet that power is a reality and its recovery in a 
fresh baptism of life and authority is our crying need to-day. Dis- 
cover it for yourself, recover it for your people, and you have set your 
own feet and theirs upon the road of new conquests that will change 
the face of the world. 

I close with this penetrating word from Eucken, as he unburdens 
himself to an intimate friend: “If Christianity is to conquer the world, 
it must on the one hand return to its living roots, and on the other 
apply itself in ever-widening circles to the problems of the present 
time.” Eagerly have we sought to widen the scope of its application. 
The task that still waits us is to tap its living roots and recover the 
realities by which it becomes invincible, and will become invincible 
again with every recovery of them. 


The Convocation Address was followed by the Address to the Grad- 
uating Class by Professor Conrad Henry Moehlman, Ph.D., D.D. 


ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATING CLASS 
ConrAaD Henry MoEHLMAN 


President Beaven and Members of the Graduating Class: 

Our economists refer to four types of change: the secular, or long 
time change; the cyclical, or periodic change; the seasonal change; the 
sudden, or emergency change. 
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The decennial catalogues of various divinity schools reveal four 
corresponding types of pastorate. 

There is the secular, long time, epochal pastorate. Very few min- 
isters attain this distinction. Only occasionally is a sermon on “these 
forty years” preached. The roots of pastorates of this sort go down 
through glacial drift and shale to living springs. They tend to give 
a church permanent characteristics. But churches soon forget. Loud 
enthusiasm and even fanaticism may day after tomorrow follow the 
use of stately ritual. 

The cyclical, periodic pastorate is becoming rather regular in our 
day. This type of minister establishes his cycle and thereupon resigns 
every three years, every five years, every seven years. He persuades 
himself regularly, every so many years, that his work on this field is 
over and moves on. As things are, the periodic pastorate works out 
fairly well for most churches and ministers. It offers some oppor- 
tunity for solid work. 

The seasonal, come after Easter go at Christmas, pastorate is of all 
too frequent occurrence. It denotes lack of stability and perspective. 
Trouble arises. The resignation is presented. The adjoining field is 
always so attractive. “Distance lends enchantment to the view.” A 
cow will put its neck through a barbed wire fence to pluck a thistle. 
A woodpecker has been known to dull its bill in the attempt to per- 
forate a steel column. The seasonal pastorate is hard upon the church, 
the family, and the minister himself. 

The emergency, or cataclysmic pastorate is devastating. 


“Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other 
in passing, 
Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the 
darkness: 
So on the ocean of life, they pass and speak one 
another 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and 
a silence.” 


How may too frequent changes in the pastorate be avoided? 

1. By keeping faith with our ideals. If a minister enters upon his 
ministry with the ideal to stay awhile, to accomplish certain objectives, 
to be fair to the group that has called him, to build up a faith in the 
church, to make it easier for his successor to be successful, his work 
will keep him contented. 

2. By mastering our message. The sermon of today lacks content. 
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People come week after week but the minister does not seem to have 
anything to say. You will recall the remarks of Thoreau: “We are 
eager to tunnel under the Atlantit and bring the Old World some 
weeks nearer to the New, but perchance the first news that will leak 
through into the broad flapping American ear will be that the Prin- 
cess Adelaide has the whooping cough.” Many a twentieth century 
sermon has not made contact with an idea. 

3. By becoming acquainted with the needs of all the people to whom 
we minister. Sometimes the most unattractive people are the most 
devoted supporters of our churches. It is our business to discover 
why people come to our church, what they need, how to help them, 
how they interpret pain and evil, life and death. Don’t push all pas- 
toral work off upon the associate minister or the Sunday School work- 
er. 

4. By recalling that the tests the minister must meet are not at all 
extraordinary. You have had an awful day. So has Mr. Brown. 
On every field there are those who attempt to scare the minister, to 
ridicule him, to prevent him from advancing the best interests of the 
church and community. If you are not already familiar with your 
own weakness, you will soon be. Cheap flattery will greet you on 
every side. But every man day in day out must meet these same 
tests. And how often the Christian minister is put to shame by the 
heroism which his average member manifests every day. 

5. By becoming sufficiently heroic to attempt to solve our problems. 

Too many ministers run away from their problems, leave them un- 
solved, transmit them to their successors in more acute form, simply 
because they never discover what the real problem is. Why should 
not the minister become scientific at this point? How everything ~ 
would change if the minister said this problem must be discovered and 
solved. Problems are never solved until they are felt, until they are 
located, stated, and defined. A little further observing and cross-ques- 
tioning are often necessary to obtain correct solutions. Occasionally a 
hard one in functions may be solved while sitting under the trees lis- 
tening to the blue bird but ordinarily some hard work precedes the 
vision. 

If restless ministers would. transform their tragedies into oppor- 
tunities to acquire skill, information, depth, a new grip upon life and 
God, the outlook for Christianity would improve. 

And all these things we, your teachers, know you will faithfully do. 
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THE YEAR AT THE GERMAN DEPARTMENT 


DEAN RAMAKER 


There were no untoward occurrences which might dislocate or even 
disturb to any great extent the work of our department during the past 
year. And for this we are truly grateful. The entering class in the 
Fall was encouraging both as to numbers and promise of future use- 
fulness. Our student body numbered 50 men. Included in this number 
were three young men from the Italian department of the Divinity 
School who entered our classes in History and in the English and 
Greek languages. These men were made welcome and by their com- 
panionableness and industry they soon established themselves firmly in 
the esteem of our own boys. We gladly gave them the benefit of our 
equipment and shall continue to do so. In addition to the instruc- 
tion, we believe, we can furnish them a strong denominational back- 
ground which they can scarcely get in other preparatory institutions of 
the same grade. 

Professor Koenig, of whose services we had been deprived for many 
months during the year preceding, by reason of a distressing accident, 
was back again this year and taught his classes in Latin and German 
and Christian Ethics. 

Our present curriculum, extending over seven years, compels us to 
add assistants to our teaching force of five professors. During the 
past year we again secured the services of Rev. Frank Kaiser who 
taught classes in English, German and Physics. Mr. Alfred R. 
Bernadt had charge of Mathematics and Mr. W. Bloedow taught a 
class of beginners in Chemistry. 

Our students have always had a keen interest in the study and prac- 
tice of music, instrumental and vocal, but they are obliged to depend 
upon the talent for leadership among their own number. There came 
to us among the new entrants in the Fall Mr. Edmund Mittlestedt 
who has had exceptional experience in chorus leadership, and he has 
developed a chorus among us such as we have not had in many years. 
From this emphasis there developed two quartets whose services were 
highly appreciated in many Rochester churches during the winter 
months. 

The annual sermon before the students and friends was preached by 
Professor Herman von Berge at the Andrews Street church on Sun- 
day morning, May 18th, from Ephesians 6: 10-11. It was a very 
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able and timely message, in the course of which these essential works 
of a successful ministry were enumerated: strength, genuineness, de- 
votion, aggressiveness and all these coupled with a conviction of cer- 
tain victory. 

The graduation exercises took place on the evening of May 21 at the 
same church. Adhering to the older custom three graduates deliv- 
ered orations: Jacob C. Kraenzler spoke on “The Significance of Per-— 
sonality,” Julius Herr on “A Home Big Enough for God” and David 
Zimmermann on “The Nobility of Service.” President Beaven pre- 
sided and gave the address to the graduates after which they received 
their diplomas. 


